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Tw to history, and on every page may be read 
the lesson that wrong never goes unpunished ; that the 
Nemesis of injustice never falters nor sleeps. . . The 
struggle that must either revivify or convulse in ruin 
is near at hand. . . 

Setween democratic ideas and the aristocratic ad- 
justments of society there is an irreconcilable con- 
flict. . . Even now, in old bottles, the new wine begins 
to ferment, and elemental forces gather for the strife. 

Sut if, while there is yet time, we turn to Jus- 
tice and obey her, if we trust Liberty and follow her, 
the dangers that now threaten must disappear; the 
forces that now menace will turn to agencies of eleva- 
tion. Think of the powers now wasted; of the infinite 
fields of knowledge yet to be explored ; of the possibili- 
ties of which the wondrous inventions of the century 
give us but a hint. With want destroyed; with greed 
changed to noble passions; with the fraternity that is 
born of equality taking the place of the jealousy and 
fear that now array men against each other; with men- 
tal power loosed by conditions that give to the humblest 
comfort and leisure — who shall measure the heights 
to which our civilization may soar? Words fail the 
thought! It is the Golden Age of which poets have 
sung and seers have told. It is the City of God on 
earth, with walls of jasper and gates of pearl. It is 
the reign of the Prince of Peace! 

Henry George, in Progress and Poverty 
(March, 1879) 
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The Future of Nebraska 


Bayarp H. Paine, Lixncotn* 


My subject this evening is “The Fvture of Nebraska.” It’s 
glorious, and I hope to give you reasons why it will be wise to 
stand by Nebraska. 

We have lately had a few years of drouth over a large part 
of this state, but that wouldn’t have surprised people of 1840. A 
geography published just one hundred years ago, which was about 
the size of the little old Webster’s Spelling Book and was used 
by my grandmother in Ohio, contained uncolored outline maps. 
On one of them was shown the Missouri River, and a little creek 
trickled a few miles west where the Platte River is now. Printed 
across the territory that is now Nebraska were the words, “The 
Great American Desert.” It was explained that an arid mantle of 
sand stretched over thousands of square miles just west of the 
Missouri River, and that in time perhaps permanent habitations 
would approach it from the east or come back towards it from 
the Rocky Mountains, but it could not be hoped that human be- 
ings would ever be content to live in this sandy waste. The 
further reason was given by that author of 1840 that the super- 
heated air arising from this parched and lifeless Western Sahar2 
withered the verdure and stifled living creatures around its very 
Great American Desert,” by the hard work 


border. Yet this 
of pioneers from Iowa, Indiana, Illinois and Ohio, as well as 
from Germany, Denmark and Sweden, was tamed and conquered. 

Some of you remember when corn sold for ten cents a 
bushel, milk at five cents a quart; when the butcher gave away 
liver and soup-bones, and treated the kids to bologna. 

How those original homesteaders in Nebraska existed through 
hard times, we can scarcely understand now. The experience of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Brissenden, pioneers of Dundy County, i3 
perhaps typical. They told me that when they took their home 


*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, September 27, 
1941. 
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stead they first built a sod house, with the help of good neighbors, 
and the next year they raised six acres of wheat. This they har- 
vesied with a cradle, threshed it with a flail, the chaff blowing off 
in the wind, and then took the crop forty or fifty miles overland 
to the closest mill at Champion, waited while it was ground into 
flour, then brought it back home. 

Then they harvested their first crop of corn. They had 
planted it by chopping holes in the sod with an axe, putting + 
few kernels of corn into each and stamping it down. When the 
nubbins were ripe in the fall they found there was no market foi 
their nubbins, but only for shelled corn. But they weren’t licked. 
The husband and wife took turns putting one ear at a time through 
« one-hole hand sheller, and by turning that little crank for several 
days they shelled nearly a wagonbox full of corn. They hauled 
it many miles to market, and finally got ten cents a bushel in 
trade for coal and brought back enough to keep warm on blizzard 
days. These were all the crops they had to live on during their 
first year. But they were much more fortunate than some of the 
neighbors who lost all their crops to the grasshoppers. 

We have seen the value of farm land go from $1.25 to $200 
an acre, and now we have seen it drop back to $10 or $15 an acre 
or less, while some ranch land sold a few years ago for $500 to 
$1,000 a section. What a change from prosperity to unending 
drouth! In a boarding house they say the tenderest part of the 
chicken is the gravy, but Nebraska has not had much gravy in 
the last eight years. 

Another evidence of the fact that our citizens have become 
discouraged is shown by a study of the last census report on popu- 
lation. On April 1, 1940, Nebraska had a population of 1,315,834 

a loss of 62,129, or 4.5 percent in the last ten years. 

The urban population living in the thirty-six cities of over 
2,500 population was 514,148, or a gain of 28,041. But the rural 
population was 801,686, showing that the 61 percent of our popu- 
lation not living in cities lost 90,170 during the ten years. 

One reason for this is doubtless the decreasing birth rate 
shown in farm families, as well as the fact that fewer farm hands 
are needed. There are 70,316 tractors in use; and with machine 
farming, even though the farm unit is getting larger less help is 
required. Some have moved to get work elsewhere, especially 
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in the last year to work on government projects. 

Dr. H. C. Filley, economist at the Nebraska School of Agri 
culture, in a thought-provoking paper on “Population Trends’ 
which he recently delivered, says that the cost of the contribution 
which farming people have made to the prosperity of the cities 
is greater than is commonly recognized. If it cost $2,000 to 
$2,500 to rear and educate the average child on American farms 
to the age of fifteen, which covers cost of food, clothing, medical 
services and education, then the migration of 6,300,000 persons 
irom the farms to the cities between 1920 and 1930 represents a 
contribution of over fourteen billion dollars to the cities. This 
is far greater than the value of the wheat crop raised during that 
ten-year period, plus the value of half of the cotton crop grown 
in the same period. 

Then again, when the farmer and his wife die the estate is 
divided among the children. During the decade of 1920 to 1930, 
one-fifth of the farmers and their wives died, and their estates 
were distributed to their children. But more than one-third of 
all the children had moved from the farms to the cities, and 
those children who remained had to mortgage the farms to pay 
the shares of the estate owing to their brothers and sisters who 
had moved to the cities. A rough estimate of this is between 
three and four billion dollars which was drained from the farms 
to the cities in that ten-year period. 

In addition, it is estimated that seven and a half billion 
dollars in interest was paid to insurance and other corporations 
and individuals in cities, and that the rent paid to city dwellers 
from their farms was another ten billion, making thirty-four and 
a half billion dollars from the farms of our nation sent to the 
cities in the ten prosperous years from 1920 to 1930. 

While no definite facts can be obtained on all these items for 
our own state, yet we know that money went from farms to 
cities on all these items in the same proportion that our popula- 
tion and wealth bear to the general average. 

The total income of Nebraska from agriculture and stock- 
raising has diminished from 496 million dollars in 1930 to 230 
million in 1940. 

Nebraska has been kept afloat in these last years by the large 
sums received from the federal government. Money received from 
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the United States Treasury is divided into two classes: First, 
loans, repayable when and if possible; second, outright grants. 

In the first class of loans we find that the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation alone loaned over 22 million dollars in Nebras- 
ka in 1934, and large sums were loaned by the Federal Credit 
Corporation and the Farm Security Administration. To cities, 
for part of the cost of constructing municipal projects, outright 
grants were made for the cost of labor and loans were made for 
the balance by the PublicWorks Administration. Adding these 
to the total of eight other government loaning agencies in the 
seven years from 1933 to 1939, we find that the loans to Ne- 
braska cities and citizens reached a total of $326,596,000. 

The outright grants during the same seven years were 
$401,276,000, the largest of the twenty-nine items included be- 
ing that from the Agricultural Adjustment Administration of 
$123,641,275 paid to the farmers of Nebraska. Another large 
item was approximately $32,000,000 for our public roads. Total, 
$727 .872,000 sent to Nebraska. 

With this glance at present-day conditions, how can Ne- 
braska expect to fare any better than other states after the war ? 

In driving through a half-dozen southern states this sum- 
mer and seeing the acres of buildings erected for army camps, and 
in going by the munitions plants in Indiana, Illinois and eastern 
lowa, it staggers one to think of the mushroom growth of all those 
buildings because of present-day war activities. In town after 
town and city after city, great additions of houses have been 
built (in many cases hundreds of them just alike) under govern- 
ment lending plans. When the danger of war is over and the 
army camps are used no more and the munitions plants are value- 
less, hundreds of overbuilt towns will look like ghost towns. Ne- 
braska, having just one little bomber assembling plant near Oma- 
ha at the present time, will not have the great reaction which will 
strike all of these other cities. We believe Nebraska can move 
along and meet the reconstruction days ahead without panic and 
crash and continue to raise beef and foodstuffs for all that need 
them. 

We are interested in what will happen after the war ends. 
If Hitler wins, we know what will happen. A large part of the 
world will be under the same state of slavery that existed in the 
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days of the Roman Empire, for Hitler would treat the subject 
people in a manner very little different from that suffered by the 
Roman slaves, and he would control all conditions of manufac- 
ture, trade and agriculture among the nations of the earth. 

If Hitler goes down, then Britain and America will have to 
face the question of whether they can afford to rehabilitate the 
world. Will the United States now be in a position to assist in 
rebuilding the countries of Europe to the same extent as we 
helped them after the last war? 

To answer this question, we must make a very brief exami- 
nation of what our own conditions will be at the close of the war. 
The lend-lease appropriations and authorizations now amount to 
fifty-three billion dollars, and if the war should end soon these 
appropriations, added to the existing national debt of fifty billion, 
would make a national debt of over one hundred billion dollars. 
This means a debt of about three thousand dollars against every 
family in the United States, or seven hundred dollars on every 
man, woman and child. 

Let us look at it in another way. The total amount now on 
deposit in the fifteen thousand banks of the United States, both 
state and national, is about seventy-six billion dollars. So, if the 
war ends soon, the national debt will exceed all of the deposits in 
all of our banks. 

Again, the Census Bureau reports show that the assessed 
value of all the real estate in the United States is about one hun- 
dred ten billion dollars, so the national debt with interest for 1 
few years would exceed the full value of all of the land in the 
United States. 

A few days ago the President signed a new tax bill of 
$3,580,000,000, and Mr. Kiplinger of Washington says another 
tax bill will be in Congress within sixty days, placing additional 
taxes in many places. Millions will pay income taxes this year 
who have never paid them before, for the exemptions will be 
dropped to $750 for an individual and $1,500 for married couples. 
We will have federal taxes on many things never before taxed. 

Senator Reynolds of North Carolina also gives us a glance 
at other facts in the address he made at the annual convention of 
the Iowa Bankers Association early this month. He said there 
are six million unemployed today in the United States, in spite 
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of the largest defense program ever undertaken by any nation. 

There are still a million on the WPA rolls, 169,000 young 
men in CCC camps, 1,580,000 men already in the army, 340,000 
in the navy, and in the service of the federal government and the 
forty-eight state governments there are four million civilian em- 
ployees. 

We are shocked to learn that by the first of the year be- 
tween five and six thousand plants and factories will have to be 
closed by reason of priority materials taken over by the govern- 
ment, and this will throw another million men out of employment. 

It is planned that by January 1, 1944, there will be twenty- 
three million workers in defense industries in the United States 
and three and a half million in the army and navy. If the war 
closes then, twenty-six and a half million will be thrown out of 
employment more or less rapidly, and the national debt (if the 
war runs to 1944) will be from one hundred fifty to two hundred 
billion dollars. Will America be able to survive such an enor- 
mous debt and such an enormous number of unemployed? These 
problems cannot wait for solution to the date that the war is over, 
but the best brains of the nation must be working on them now, 
to the end that our system of government shall endure. 

The next question is, will capital and labor survive? A fair 
answer to that question is this—that capital and labor cannot 
survive these things which we know will happen at the end of the 
war without making, on both sides, sacrifices so gigantic that they 
have never yet been contemplated. Only by forgetting self and 
laying all on the altar of freedom can the country we love stand 
in the great emergency which will strike us if and when the de- 
mocracies win the war. 

Raymond Moley says, “War produces super-government in 
all the countries which participate.” We may admit that that is 
true, but we still doubt very much whether super-governments 
produce super-men. There is proof to show that Mussolini and 
Hitler and Stalin are just ordinary men placed upon extraordi- 
nary pinnacles of power. If America does take on the form of a 
super-goverment, we sincerely trust that as soon as the war is 
over it may become what it was in the time of our forefathers — 
not a government of officials and powerful representatives, but 
“a government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 


Peet hea 
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For this government has been unique from its very beginning in 
that supreme power was not lodged in its courts, nor in its Pres- 
ident, nor yet in its Congress, but absolutely in the people. 

How will Nebraska stand up under inflation, unemployment 
and heavy taxation? Answer: As well as any state in the Union. 


Irrigation 


Charles F. Kettering, vice-president of General Motors, says 
that at Antioch College they were working on the problem of why 
grass is green, and what chlorophyl is, and Kettering said, “The 
only good answer | ever got was from a fellow who takes care of 
in Arizona. He said, ‘I don’t know what makes 


a golf course 
grass green in your country, but out here if is jast plain water.’ ” 

We early learned that it was possible to pump water out of 
small streams, and many a farmer with a very cheap pumping 
system has irrigated ten to twenty acres by such a method; but in 
the last few years unfortunately many of our streams have gone 
dry. 

In addition to an almost unlimited extension of pump irriga- 
tion, there is the Republican Valley project. The Republican 
Valley is a long, narrow valley, with about the richest and most 
fertile soil in Nebraska. In the valley of the Republican and 
the streams tributary to it occurred the famous buffalo hunt of 
the Russian Grand Duke Alexis with Buffalo Bill in Hayes 
County, Nebraska, in January 1872, as well as many other buf 
falo hunts in the early seventies.* This was for the reason that 
the gramma grass which grew there provided the best feeding 
ground for buffalo, and both the Sioux and Pawnee tribes made 
annual pilgrimages to this rich valley to lay in their winter 
stock of food and robes; and here the last battle between two In- 
dian tribes occurred near Trenton in the summer of 1873. After 
the buffalo disappeared the thrifty farmers of the Republican 
Valley raised wonderful crops until the terrible flood in June 
1935 destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of property and wiped 
out over a hundred lives. That flood must never be repeated. 
Small dams upon the Medicine, the Willow, and the Frenchman 


* The story of this hunt is told in chapter 20 of Judge Paine’s book on 
Pioneers, Indians and Buffaloes. 
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rivers, together with the large dam upon the Republican near Re- 
publican City, will store up the flood waters, and instead of be- 
coming a danger to life and property they can be used to irrigate 
thousands of acres in that valley. If we had not been compelled 
to spend billions of dollars in war preparations, this Republican 
River project, which has been favorably reported upon by govern- 
ment engneers, would have been started many months ago. 

Time does not permit me to discuss the Tri-County, Suther- 
land and Columbus projects, which were the subject of Mr. 
Boslaugh’s address today, but after years of planning and many 
reports by engineers, the federal gavernment was convinced that 
it was worth while to put twenty-five to thirty million dollars in 
these three great public power projects. As a result we have the 
Kingsley Dam, the second greatest earthen dam in the world. It 
is said that when all of these present irrigating projects have 
reached their maximum efficiency we can irrigate three million 
acres of land in Nebraska. California has only about that acreage 
under irrigation, and it has brought millions to that state from 
land which without irrigation was generally worthless. 

Other projects are nearing completion upon the North Loup 
and the Middle Loup, and thousands of acres of land adjoining 
the Loup rivers will soon be under intensive cultivation. We 
have seen what irrigation will do to one county by the growth of 
Scotts Bluff County from a populaton of 8,355 in the census of 
1910 to 33,917 in 1940, with its five sugar factories, and a family 
living on nearly every twenty acres of irrigated land. 

In an address delivered by J. E. Lawrence, editor of the 
Lincoln Star, at the dedication of the Kingsley Dam this summer, 
he pictured the effect of the irrigation upon Nebraska, and then 
quoted a remark by the late Dan Stephens in reference to the fu- 
ture: 

“This is a great vision. Some day this land will bloom, these 
farm homes will again revel in new dresses of paint, the bins 
and cribs will again be filled with corn, and the pens and yards 
will be filled with chickens, hogs and cattle. God intended this 
country to be peopled with families protected against adversities.” 

Yesterday | had a conference with Dr. A. L. Lugn, pro- 
fessor of geology, at his office in Morrill Hall. I was anxious to 
know what the future of Nebraska is as to water. He gave me 
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several articles whch he had written, and explained to me some 
things that I never knew and that possibly may be of interest to 
some here tonight. 

The total annual rainfall of Nebraska is about ninety-seven 
million acre feet. The ground storage under Nebraska, due to 
the remarkable porosity of the gravel beds and rocks, will hold ten 
times the annual rainfall. The sandhill region alone in central 
Nebraska may contain as much as six hundred million acre feet 
of water under the sand bed on top, for nearly all the waiter 
which falls upon the sandhills of Nebraska goes into the ground. 

The log of one test well drilling near Hyannis in Grant 
County showed first thirty feet of sand, and then porous, perme- 
able tertiary sandstone to a depth of 1,270 feet before reaching the 
Brule clay. A well at North Platte showed 460 feet of sand and 
gravel and sandstone, all saturated with water. Down in the 
Platte Valley, in the gravel bed averaging 100 feet thick all the 
way from North Platte to Columbus, there is an area of at least 
15 million acre feet of underground water, so that in nearly all 
parts of Nebraska there is abundance of water in storage and 
practically all of it can be reached by pump irrigation. One well 
recently completed in Box Butte County is 400 feet deep, with 
more than 300 feet of water standing in it. 

Water-bearing materials will give up from one-fifth to two- 
thirds of the contained water. After describing how the under- 
ground water from about 10,000 square miles of the sandhills 
region travels beneath the mantle of sand towards the Platte 
Valley and then south into the Republican and the Blue, Dr. 
Lugn summarizes by saying that there are 2,400,000 acres of land 
in the fourteen counties, to wit, Phelps, Kearney, Adams, Clay, 
Fillmore, Hamilton, York, Polk, Seward, Franklin, Webster, 
Nuckolls, Thayer and Saline, which may be given at least one 
acre foot of water a year by pump irrigation. 

So in addition to the three great power and irrigation proj- 
ects in the Platte Valley we have, as a result of these careful 
studies made by Dr. Lugn on the underground hydrology of our 
state, facts which prove that there is a gravel bed full of water 
which goes down to a depth of one hundred feet in many locations 
and forms an almost inexhaustible reservoir of water. Tapping 


this reservoir, there are now hundreds of large pumps powered 
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by gasoline or electric motors which in time will irrigate thou- 
sands of acres of land. This plan for utilization of the under- 
ground reservoir of water by pump irrigation was explained fully 
to members of the Nebraska Historical Society in the excellent 
address of Senator Gantz of Alliance upon the subject at your last 
annual dinner. 

Congressman Buckley has recently expressed the greatest 
interest in pump irrigation, and says that possibly at no far distant 
date federal funds may be available for farmers to install pumps 
and place part of their land under irrigation. Farmers who in 
the past have pioneered in this pump irrigation are now raising 
75 to 100 bushels of corn per acre, 15 to 20 tons of beets, and 200 
to 400 bushels of potatoes in the past two or three years. 

The accessibility of these great bodies of subterranean water 
for pump irrigation will doubtless result in the passage of a law 
by our unicameral legislature for organizing well irrigation dis- 
tricts, and doubtless such laws will give prior rights to those 
who have pioneered in this field. 

The Supreme Court of our state had before it a case in- 
volving subterranean waters as affecting their use in a deep gravel 
pit, and in the case of Olson v. City of Wahoo (124 Neb. 802) 
the court held: 

The owner of land is entitled to appropriate waters found 
under his land, but his use thereof must Le reasonable, and not in- 
jurious to others who have substantial rights in such waters. 

Doubtless legislation will soon provide for regulation of 
pump irrigation to make it available to the largest number of 
farmers possible, and in localities having but shallow gravel beds 
filled with water one man will not be allowed to exhaust the local 
supply if it adversely affects an adjoining farmer. 


Electricity Brought to the Farms 


At first an automobile was a luxury. Today it is a necessity 
—or is it? 

For years large farm organizations had sought in vain to 
have electricity made available to individual farms as the neces- 
sity which it is. 

At last our own Senator George W. Norris, leader of the 
Public Power movement in the United States, wrote and secured 
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passage of the federal Rural Electrification Act authorizing the 
government to loan money to rural public power districts and co- 
operatives. This makes electricity available to thousands of farms 
and even to army camps. It empowers the government to finance 
construction of rural electric lines, which agree to pay off the 
loans in twenty-five years. Nebraska has pioneered the way, and 
we have now over twenty Rural Public Power Districts which 
buy electricity at wholesale and sell it at retail to farmers. They 
are scattered all over the state, from Lancaster County to Scotts- 
bluff and from Dakota County to McCook, reaching thousands of 
farms and small towns in forty-four counties of our state. Hun- 
dreds of young men will be needed to install, operate and keep in 
repair these electric lines reaching the farms of Nebraska. 

To build these lines in Nebraska, the REA advanced a 
total of $5,227,090 during the first four years, as follows: 


in 9996..........:...8 10600 
1937... _ 1,009,463 
9 NE 
Sines . 1,503,777 

$5,227,090 


C. A. Sorenson of Lincoln, who is attorney for many of these 
Rural Public Power Districts, tells me that for a minimum 
charge of $3.50 per month per farm, electricity is furnished for 
light for the house and farm buildings; also for a washing-ma- 
chine, churn, radio, toaster, vacuum cleaner, electric iron, and 
sewing machine. By paying an additional dollar per month the 
farmer may also have current for an electric refrigerator, the de- 
mand for which is large. 

All agree that electricity raises the standard of living on the 
farm. Through recent purchases by Public Power Districts, 
nearly four-fifths of all electric lines and generating equipment 
in Nebraska are now publicly owned and operated. 

The government reports claim that of the thousands of farms 
served, 90 percent have electric irons, 85 percent have radios, 77 
percent have washing machines, and 40 percent have electric re- 
frigerators. 


This reminds me of a joke. The story goes that a teacher 
was trying to impress her children with the marvelous growth of 
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science and invention. So she asked the question: “What is here 
today, and is important, that was not here fifty years ago?” Quick 
as a flash a bright little girl replied: “Me, teacher, me!” 


Cooperative Organizations 


The raising of a crop on a farm may be the result of inde- 
pendent effort of a farm family, but in the selling and distribu- 
tion of that crop a single farmer is always at a disadvantage. Co- 
operative organizations have their origin in Nebraska in a ship- 
ping association at Superior, formed as early as 1882, where 
cattle were brought together and shipped in carload lots. 

One of the earliest farmers’ insurance companies was or- 
ganized by some thrifty German farmers in Grand Island in 
1894, and is still running, with no officials receiving fabulous 
salaries. 

A farmers’ cooperative ditch company was organized at 
Kearney in 1896 and a grain association at Arapahoe in 1903, and 
in 1911 the Nebraska legislature enacted a cooperative law pro- 
viding for the payment of patronage dividends or earnings. 
Under that law the Farmers Union has been flourishing since 
1911. The Farmers Equity Union was organized in 1916. 

Nebraska dairy business is looking up, for what was the 
simple matter of a farmer milking a few cows and trying to sell 
the product has become a well-organized business. With great 
corporations like the Beatrice Creamery Company and the Fair- 
mont Creamery Company competing for business with large 
cooperatives, farmers are being better paid for their milk 
and cream. 

The Farmers Union cooperative runs plants at Superior, 
Fairbury, Aurora and Fairmont, has ten thousand stockholders 
and $200,000 cash reserve, and made millions of pounds of but- 
ter last year. Of nearly equal size is the Equity Creamery at 
Orleans, where Ole Hanson, that booster for southwest Ne- 
braska, claims to have the largest single cooperative creamery in 
the world. 

In the last year cooperative credit associations have been or- 
ganized on every hand. They say there are more than twenty of 
them in Lincoln: one formed by the employees of universities, 
another by public school teachers, another by Roberts Dairy em- 
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ployees; and these cooperative credit associations loan to their 
own members at very attractive rates. Eighty-five bankless towns 
in Nebraska have cooperative credit associations which in many 
ways supply the needs for a bank in a town where it is impossible 
to organize one under the present legal restrictions. 

Other state cooperatives are the Nebraska Certified Potato 
Growers Association of Scottsbluff and Alliance, shipping seed 
potatoes to many southern states. The Northwest Nebraska Al- 
falfa Seed Growers Association is one of the leaders in this line. 

These few cooperatives I have mentioned give farmers a 
feeling of security in the distribution of all farm products. 


Turkey Raising 


In the ’70s great roosts of wild turkeys were found in 
Frontier County and elsewhere but were soon destroyed by 
hunters from the outside. There was no market for the poultry, 
but feathers brought a price and for that price these splendid 
birds were slaughtered by the thousands, leaving a feast for 
equally greedy vultures. 

Turkey raising is one of the newest and most popular in- 
dustries. It has doubled each year for the last ten years. Three 
large cooperative companies dress and pack them under goverment 
grades and ship to the eastern markets. 

The Midwest Growers Association of Deshler shipped car- 
loads last year worth over $100,000. There are also the Repub- 
lican Valley Turkey Growers Association of Red Cloud and the 
North Platte Cooperative Marketing Association. 

In the whole state there will be shipped this fall a million 
and half turkeys which will bring back to Nebraska between three 
and four million dollars. 

Prof. F. E. Mussehl of the Nebraska College of Agriculture 
says the turkeys make the most profitable use of grain sorghum 
and turn it into fine profits. 

He also calls attention to the demand for egg powder or 
dried eggs for shipment to England. With their present equip- 
ment, two Omaha companies can dry in a day two carloads of 
400 cases of eggs, 30 dozen to the case. 
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4-H Clubs 


Another development in Nebraska is the 4-H Club move- 
ment. I have attended several of their camps this summer and 
it is amazing how many farm problems these up-to-date young 
men and women have mastered. 

At recent State Fairs the close rivalry in the fattening of 
baby beeves has brought state-wide attention to what has been 
done in this line. However, Pig Clubs and Poultry Clubs have 
developed in our youth an independence of spirit that is hearten- 
ing. 

An essay winning high-school award recently spoke of new 
frontiers to be scaled with new crops, new methods, new ma- 
chinery. Today’s youth is a challenge on the farm and in the 
town. 

Not alone are farm youth facing the problems of Nebraska 
with confidence, but the young men of the towns and cities are 
taking a greater interest in our future than ever before, as is 
shown by the thousands of young men joining the Junior Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 

Minnesota has led in this Junior Chamber work, which in- 
cludes young men between the ages of 21 and 35. In the last 
Minnesota election its governor, lieutenant-governor, speaker of 
the house and many of its state legislators were prominent mem- 
bers of the fifty-one chapters of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In many cities the Jay-Cees have elected their own mayor 
or a majority of the members of the council This, taken in con- 
nection with the wide-spread interest in 4-H Clubs, is a fine in- 
dication that the young men in city and country alike will be 
awake to the needs of Nebraska after the war ends. 

Youth in Nebraska are not mournful Hamlets crying, “The 
world is out of joint —oh, cursed spite that ever I was born to 
set it right.” They are more like the independent little mountain 
girl of Georgia who, when asked “What did Santa bring you 
for Christmas?” replied, “I don’t need no Santa; I’ve got my 


own self.” 
Nebraska’s future does not depend on poetry or fairy tales. 
Hard-headed, stout-hearted men and women came to Ne- 
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braska with all its faults. Rattlesnakes and cyclones did not 
discourage them. They got a full night’s sleep in spite of sand 
fleas, coyotes and hoot-owls. 

They let grasshoppers have two crops and they existed for 
three years on one crop. Drought years were expected. 

They established one-room schools in sod houses and heated 
them with buffalo chips, but the sturdy youth got a public school 
education and with it a high regard for the rights of their fel- 
lowmen. 

Sunday-schools were held in the school-houses, and with a 
knowledge of the Bible came a desire to follow the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

In my opinion it is the part of wisdom to stay by Nebraska. 
No matter what the future may bring, Nebraska holds out pos- 


sibilities few states can equal. 
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Nebraska’s Greatest Contribution to 
the World 


Dr. Joun M. Puivurps, OMAHA* 


Only a mind brushed with omniscience could tell accurately 
the greatest contribution Nebraska has made or is making to 
the world. Yet any man can have an opinion, his own judg- 
ment, and my opinion I now offer you. 

Shall we find this gift in the field of Politics? There was 
William Jennings Bryan, one of the greatest orators the nation 
has brought forth. He won a name for himself before the ra- 
dio, the amplifying system and the movies gave wings to fame. 
He lived in a day when men wrote their own speeches, and by the 
unaided power of their voices (his a voice of incomparable 
beauty) must weave the spell of their convictions over the mul- 
titude. 

Or what of Senator George Norris? Here again is a na- 
tional figure. Whatever some sections of Nebraska may think of 
him, here is a man known for his intellect and his humanitarian 
spirit from coast to coast. Agree or disagree with him as you 
will, he is of national reputation. 

Or shall we say that our Unicameral Legislature, still in 
the experimental period, may prove to be Nebraska’s greatest 
contribution? Here is an attempt to make legislation efficient. 
prompt and in the interest of the community. By removing 
delay and graft and expediting the business of the state it may 
mark a turning point in state government. 

Shall we find this greatest contribution in the wide fields of 
Agriculture? The “cattle feeding on a thousand hills,” pigs, 
sheep, chickens and sandhill turkeys, butter and dairy products 
all going to sections which cannot feed themselves and making 
it possible for men to work in mines and mills and offices and 


*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, September 
27, I94t. 
[259] 
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forests to carry on our majestic national economy — is this the 
gift of gifts that Nebraska makes? 

Shall we find this gift in Education? We are justly proud 
of our State University, with its many departments widespread 
over the fields of modern knowledge. We are proud too of the 
smaller colleges scattered over the vast reaches of Nebraska. All 
of them are preparing our youth for the business of earning a 
living and the art of living a life. The early pioneers with vision 
founded these schools that the citizens of their new state might 
not lag behind the eastern states in education. 

Shall we find this gift in the field of Architecture? There 
is the Plymouth Church here in Lincoln with its Roman 
hasilica type of building, as dignified and beautiful as any church 
anywhere. There is the University of Omaha with adaptation 
of the New England Georgian architecture to the needs of edu- 
cation — one of the loveliest college buildings in America. And 
there is the nobility of our State Capitol, pure American or 
Nebraskan in its conception. It will in time free all the states 
from the stereotyped and horrible buildings which copyists blind 
to beauty foisted on the sovereign commonwealths as seats of 
government. 

But I would say not in Politics, nor Agriculture, nor Educa- 
tion nor Architecture do I find the greatest contribution of our 
state, but in its Human Resources. There has been no great 
wealth in Nebraska, wealth “that accumulates while men decay.” 
There have been the hard struggle for life; the battle when rain 
was withheld; the constant vagaries of weather: summer heat 
and winter cold, and always the winds, to stand against. And 
out of this has come a generation clear-eyed, courageous, in- 
dustrious, hoping and dreaming. 

These qualities shine forth most clearly in our young 
people. I have seen them from the North Loup to the Missouri 

hoys and girls, young men and young women. I am con- 
fident that no state or nation can give to the future finer human 
stuff. Coal, lumber, wheat, iron and gold are valuable gifts, but 
the greatest contribution any state can make to the common- 
wealth and to the future is Men and Women, acquainted with 
toil, supping with ideals, their horizons broadened by education, 
their foreheads touched with the light and mercy of heaven. 
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The Pike-Pawnee Village Site 


FraNK J. Munpay, Rep CLovup* 


The people of Nebraska are interested in the history of their 
state and its original inhabitants. This fact is shown by the as- 
sociations and societies formed to erect monuments commemorat- 
ing these early peoples. This is as it should be. When people 
from the Middle West travel in the Atlantic States they are much 
impressed and interested in the markers and monuments found 
there. 

In 1806 Lieutenant Pike, with twenty-two soldiers and with 
the assistance of Lieutenant Wilkinson, ascended the Missouri 
and Osage rivers into what is the present state of Kansas and 
thence northwest across Smoky Hill, Saline and Solomon rivers 
to the village of the Republican Pawnee Indians, situated on the 
Republican River between Red Cloud and Guide Rock, Nebraska. 

The exact location of this village was not determined unti! 
recently, when, by the untiring efforts of A. T. Hill, Director ot 
Archeology and of the Historical Society Museum, and with the 
able assistance of Dr. A. E. Sheldon, Superintendent of the His- 
torical Society, it was definitely identified. 

It is important, while our country is yet in its infancy, to 
determine the exact location of this village in order that future 
generations may know the place so intimately connected with our 
early history. It was at this village on September 29, 1806, that 
Pike by means of his tact and bravery persuaded Sharitarish, the 
Indian Chief of the village, to haul down the Spanish Flag that 
had been erected by the Spaniards from New Spain, a short time 
before the arrival of Pike, and to raise the Stars and Stripes which 
has never been taken down. This act completed the downfall 
of Spanish authority in Nebraska and the plains of the Central 
West, which were a part of the Louisiana Purchase then recently 
acquired from France. 

The Republican Pawnee were an agricultural people. Com- 


*Address at Annual Meeting, September 27, 1941. 
[261] 
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pared with many other tribes, they were a home-loving people. 
Our citizens, and especially the boys and girls of our schools, 
should know the history of these early inhabitants of Nebraska. 

Pike states that the village had about forty-four lodges or 
houses made by dirt piled over logs covering an excavation about 
four feet deep; that there were caches in which to store their grain ; 
that the Indians had guns, bows and arrows; that there were 
about 1,618 persons in the village. He also states many times 
that the Spaniards and English had given the Indians medals. 
Traders visited the Indian village and the Indians had some stone 
and metal tools and also paints of different colors, and were sup 
plied with pottery. 

In this village there have been found pottery, rude stone and 
metal implements, beads, arrows, arrow-points cut by the Indian 
from metal hoes, colored paint, Spanish bridle bit, battle axes, 
stone clubs, grain grinders, and many other articles used by the 
Indians when passing from a stone to a metal stage of develop- 
ment. The number of the ruins of lodges found indicates that it 
was a large village. 

There is evidence that this was the Pawnee village visited 
by the Spaniard, Colonel Malgares, shortly before Pike was there. 
Many English and Spanish medals and coins were found. One 
of these, a Spanish peace medal dated 1797, with the effigy of 
Charles III of Spain on it, was found in an Indian grave. A 
medal of General Washington was also found. These facts in- 
dicate the prominence of the Pawnee. 

Here it was that the last emblem of Spanish authority was 
removed from the plains of Nebraska and the flag of the young 
Republic erected in its place to stand for liberty and justice for- 
ever. 

The formation of a Pike-Pawnee Society for the purpose of 
securing a monument to the Pawnee is being considered. The 
site of this village on the Republican River between Red Cloud 
and Guide Rock could be reached easily by tourists and those 
interested, as it is near highways No. 3 and No. 281. Superin- 
tendent Sheldon and Director Hill approve such an undertaking. 
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County Historical Societies in Nebraska 


Tueo Lowe, Jr., Nortu PLatre* 


The various counties have been rather backward in organizing 
historical societies or in keeping a record of the early history of 
which our State has so much. Our old settlers and pioneers and 
those that made history are passing, and if we do not preserve this 
history a great deal of it will be lost forever. 

Every county in the state should have an organization to 
safeguard its history and mark its historic spots. We hope patri- 
otic members in every county will take it upon themselves to form 
such an organization before it is too late. If every county would 
erect a monument commemorating some historic place or trail, a 
great deal would be accomplished. 

In the Missouri Valley, the Republican, Loup, Niobrara, 
Dismal — in fact, in the valleys surrounding all streams, we found 
that the first inhabitants had a history all their own. 

I am glad to report that the following counties in Nebraska 
are very active in this work and are holding meetings. During the 
past year Burt County held a celebration and picnic. Cherry and 
Furnas counties are compiling history. Lancaster County is also 
compiling a history and giving prominence to the great blizzard 
of 1888. Otoe County erected a bronze plaque to Russell, Majors 
& Waddell, who were early freighters and founders of the Pony 
Express. They also erected a bronze plaque at the Nebraska City 
Public Library in honor of the early pioneers. Pawnee County 
is making a history and Pierce County patriots have erected a 
bronze plaque at two of their cemeteries and are also making a 
county history. I wish to commend these organizations, as I 
know how hard it is to get people interested and it usually falls 
upon one or two to keep such societies going. 

The Great Platte Valley running the length of the State, with 
rough land on one side and sandhills on the other, made this the 


*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, September 
27, 1941. 
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natural road across the continent. As early as 1830 Sublette took 
this route for the first wagon train into the West to bring back 
furs. 

Fremont’s party, the Mormons, the Forty-Niners, the Pony 
Express, the Oregon Trail, the United States Government line of 
forts, the Pike’s Peak Route, the Creighton Telegraph Line, the 
Union Pacific, the Lincoln Highway, the American Telegraph and 
Cable Company’s first line of cable, and the United Air Lines — 
all used this route through the valley. 

The adventures of the pioneers with the Indians, the cholera 
and other sickness, that made a graveyard out of a valley, the es- 
tablishment of forts, homes, cities — all have a history that is in- 
tensely interesting and should be preserved. As these memorable 
events took place in many counties, monuments should be erected 
for the permanent marking of all such historic trails. 

We have a very good start in Lincoln County. We have 
erected five Oregon Trail markers along the old trail, four Pony 
Express markers at their various relay stations; a soldiers’ monu- 
ment to those who served at Fort McPherson, and an Indian mon- 
ument on top of Sioux Lookout — one of the highest hills along 
the Oregon Trail and from which the Indians signaled the ap- 
proach of wagon trains. A Mormon marker was erected on one 
of their old camp sites. Last year we moved and preserved the 
official Government marker of the One Hundredth Meridian. This 
spring the D. A. R. erected a bronze plaque on the site of the first 
schoolhouse in Lincoln County. All of these trail markers are 
made of concrete, six feet high, two feet wide and eighteen inches 
thick, are reinforced, and have a bronze plaque giving a little his- 
tory of the location. They should still be there when we are all 
gone. 

We have many more places to mark when funds are available. 
Some of these are Fremont’s Camp, Grand Duke Alexis’ Camp, 
Old Burke Bridge to Fort McPherson, and a monument to Buffalo 
Bill. While we ave making slow progress, I believe we are ahead 
of most of the counties and we expect to continue this lead. 

Things which happened in the ordinary way of life, years ago, 
are history today, and we are now collecting stories from the older 
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people. It is good to know that when it is forever too late to se- 
cure them, we shall have in our safe keeping these important 
chapters of frontier history from original sources. 

Lincoln County offers a challenge to other counties in Ne- 
braska to lead us in the preservation of its history and its his- 


toric spots. 


The National Defense and Business 


Marvin Hurtey, Lincotn* 


Under a program of national defense there can be no “bus- 
iness as usual.”” Modern war is total war. It is not merely a war 
of guns and men but civilian war as well. All-out effort becomes 
a necessity. We are in a titanic production job for which we now 
realize that the plant was unsuited, the materials short, and the 
organization inadequate. We are a peace-loving nation, and for 
the cause of peace we had allowed the machinery for wartime pro- 
duction to become obsolete. 

The situation brings new problems of increasing intensity to 
business. In this one great country of freedom, Labor has the 
obligation to keep the wheels turning, that this freedom may re- 
main clear of every “ism” except Americanism. Industry must 
provide the tools for defense. To Agriculture comes the respon- 
sibility to raise the food to feed the millions of workers in in- 
dustry, on the training field and among the armed forces. Capital 
must provide the motor power to keep industry going at full 
speed, forgetting the profit and remembering only the cause. 

Business has an important place in this entire program. It 
touches the daily lives of every one of us: the very food we eat, 
the houses that shelter us, the cars we drive; and the guns, the 
planes and the tanks we build to protect our traditional liberties. 
The problems of Business range from aeronautics to water re- 
sources, from agriculture to municipal construction, embracing 


*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, September 
27, 1941. At that time Mr. Hurley was General Manager of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce. He is now in the Intelligence Service of the 
Engineering Corps, U.S. A. 
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literally scores of subjects. Fundamentally, business is con- 
fronted with the immediate and urgent problem of forwarding the 
defense program and the long-range problem of preparing the na- 
tional economy to withstand the stresses and strains of the 
crucial post-war period. Business seeks to expand production tc 
meet defense requirements as well as the normal needs of our 
people. 

In general, business advocates the curtailment of many non- 
essential governmental activities during the present emergency. 
It recommends the adoption of sound policies of taxation and bor- 
rowing to finance the tremendous defense program, and continues 
its implicit belief in the American free enterprise system as opposed 
to the totalitarian system. Business realizes that representative 
democracy must demonstrate to the world that a free people, by 
means of voluntary cooperation, can defend themselves and their 
way of life against any people controlled by a dictatorship. 

Business realizes that additional controls are a necessity in 
wartime operations, that the temporary sacrifice of economic and 
civil liberties is one of the penalties of war which the public, if it 
is convinced of the justice and necessity of war, will gladly pay. 
Wartime control is designed to replace, not entirely but in large 
part, the regulation of business by conscious, coordinated control. 
The job of this plan of control is to see that industry turns out 
the necessary supply of munitions, airplanes, tanks and other de- 
fense needs without creating undue hardship for the civilian popu- 
lation, and to make sure that the “burdens of profits” of the war 
are distributed as equitably as possible. But the temporary char- 
acter of the war regime must be steadily kept in mind. For if, 
in order to win a war, we permanently fasten on ourselves a facist 
government, then the result will be not victory but defeat. 

Production for defense challenges the resourcefulness and 
capacities of American enterprise. Defense production is _be- 
ing given the “right of way” all down the line. Our fleet and 
merchant marine are being enlarged with all possible speed. The 
equipping and training of an adequate army is proceeding with- 
out delay. Our air forces in the army and navy are being ex- 
panded to protect against any contingency, and our outlying naval 
and air bases are being equipped and manned with all dispatch. 
The nation’s business men are striving to meet the challenge. 
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To carry out the national defense program, the American 
manner of life and labor is undergoing a serious transformation. 
During the past eighteen months, business and industry have 
paved the way with sensational adjustments of their great forces 
and resources to the nation’s need. There have been trials and 
tribulations. There have been bottlenecks and there are problems 
of priorities. There are price fluctuations, new taxes, price con- 
trols and other regulations. But none of these can minimize the 
fact that there have been vast accomplishments. By all odds, 
national defense constitutes the primary and most dominant 
force in business and industry today. 

In the final analysis, however, it takes more than soldiers to 
defend a nation. It takes more than warships and flying for- 
tresses — more than factories equipped to make planes, tanks and 
guns. Behind all these must stand the spirit of defense, the de- 
termination of people united in a common purpose. Without this 
spirit, soldiers, warships, dive bombers and factories are of no 
avail. 

France had factories and warships, millions of soldiers and 
the Maginot Line. But behind that line was a people divided 
against itself. Arguments and dissensions slowed preparedness 
and sowed the seeds of hopelessness and futility. The spirit of 
defense was not there. 

It is for all of us— Business, Labor, Industry, Agriculture, 
Capital, Transportation and all —to dedicate our energies to the 
task ahead. It is for us to build as well as we can and as fast as 
we can, submerging our personal differences and desires in our 
common cause. It is for us to stand shoulder to shoulder to pre- 
serve our inalienable rights and the liberties of a free people, that 
this nation, by the grace of God, shall remain perpetually a land of 
the free and a home of the brave. 



















Music of The Pioneer Days in Nebraska 


Compiled by 
Miriam STANLEY CARLETON-SQUIRES 
(Mrs. Edwin E, Squires) 


Broken Bow, Nebraska 


Part VI 
CusTeR County * 


A musical history of Custer County would hardly be complete 
without mentioning first the old-time fiddlers who used to play 
for early dances and entertainments. 

These entertainments were not announced in papers nor over 
telephones—the news seemed to travel by “grapevine telegraph” 
that there would be a dance at such and such a home on a certain 
night, usually Friday. As a rule, the young people announced there 
would be a dance somewhere. Saturday night was not popular 
because these dances were all-night affairs, the revellers going 
home at sun-up, and they did not care to break the Sabbath with 
dancing. The dances were attended by everyone in the family, 
from grandparents to babies. When “the young fry” got sleepy, 
they were laid in a row on the only bed that had been left up. The 
youngsters slept soundly through the noise of fiddling, calling, and 
stamping of noisy feet on the rough floor-boards. 

J. C. Hunter brought his violin from Pennsylvania in 1879. 
For a long time he was the only fiddler in the neighborhood formed 
by New Helena, Anselmo, Gates and Broken Bow, where he 
played for all of the dances. 

Mr. Hunter was very particular about his violin and never 
allowed his children to touch it, but when his daughter was ‘ 





‘ 


twelve years old she used to “sneak”’ it out to a grove north of their 





home near New Helena and try to play it. By the time the little 









*It was the intention of Mrs. Squires that all Custer County towns 
should follow the history of the county itself. Inadvertently this arrange- 
ment was disturbed by publication of Sargent and Callaway in Part V. 
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Tue Girt Fippcers oF Custer County 


“Berna” and “Delphy” Hunter 


These were the children of J. C. Hunter, who brought his violin from 
Pennsylvania in 1879 and for a long time was the only fiddler in the neigh- 
hood; later he was joined by Billy Dunaway, who played a second part. 

Mr. Hunter would not permit his children to touch the precious violin 

but Bernice did. She used to hide it and steal away into a nearby grove, 
and before she was thirteen confessed to her father that she could play 
many of his dance tunes. Then the proud father took her into training, 
and four years later had “Cap” Fenner order a violin for her —a “Con- 
servatory” model at $25. Mr. Hunter also taught Delphine to play piano 
accompaniments, and presently they had a three-piece orchestra. 

“Fiddler Brown,” once a pupil of Ole Bull, had come to Custer Coun- 
ty from Norway, his violin under his arm. He was sixty-five, and young 
“Genie” Chrisman often played with him in public. It was but natural 
that in time Eugene should marry that other violinist of the prairie, 
Bernice Hunter. He died in April, 1943. 

Above photographs were taken in 1895. In their public appearances 
the sisters (both blondes) usually wore identical dresses of black henrietta 
with ecru lace, and pansies whenever possible. 


girl was thirteen years old, she could play a number of her father’s 
pieces, such as “Soldier’s Joy,” “The Campbells are Coming,” 
and the like. When Mr. Hunter discovered this, he was very 
proud of his little girl’s ability, and at various times they played 
together at the dances around New Helena, Merna and Gates. 


Through “Cap” Fenner, who was a real violinist living at Merna, 
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a very good violin was ordered for the little girl. It had a deep tone, 
excellent for orchestral work, and not at all hard for a young girl 
to play to be heard above other instruments. A sister learned to 
play accompaniments and then the Hunters had a three-piece or- 
chestra. A bass viol was added and they took turns playing it for 
accompaniment. They played for many dances at the bottling 
house when it was in operation at the New Helena Springs, and 
for Fourth of July celebrations, picnics, and all sorts of social 
gatherings, Populist rallies, and the like. When Congressman 
Kem and Governor Holcomb came back to Broken Bow, the 
neighbors gave them a great ovation and Hunter’s Orchestra fur- 
nished the music. 

Another early fiddler was Billy Dunaway, a young man from 
Illinois, who played “second,” as they called the accompanist at 
that time. He and Hunter had a number of favorites that they 
always played—‘“The Old Gray Mare Kicked Over the Whiffle- 
tree,” “The Rose Waltz,” “Soldier’s Joy,” “Fisher’s Hornpipe,” 
“Captain Jinks,” “Buffalo Girls,” “Irish Washerwoman,” and 
other old dance tunes. There were many other pieces that Hunter 
learned while listening to the orchestra at Loup City, where he 
was carrying mail. He often took his violin along, and on one 
occasion was obliged to leave it hidden in a canyon near New 
Helena because he couldn’t carry it on horseback. When he went 
for it later, he found that coyotes had eaten away some of the 
varnish. 

Other players later came to the locality, one being “Fiddler 
Brown,” as he was known in the Round Valley vicinity. He was a 
Norwegian homesteader, and had been a pupil under Ole Bull. 
He had played in a theater in Rochester, New York, when a young 
man, having brought his violin from Norway. His instrument was 
unique—flatter and longer than other violins; and, besides the 
usual four strings, had seven that fastened underneath the finger- 
board. These were timed to vibrate with the other strings, and 
were very loud—so loud, in fact, that it was hard to hear the 
accompaniment. There were small, square cut-outs in the center 
of the bridge on the violin. 

Mr. Brown was about sixty-five years old, and Eugene Chris- 
man, another old-timer with a violin, often played with him. 
“Genie,” as he was often called, was a mere youth when he learned 
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to play. His father bought him a violin and this instrument is 
now owned by his grandson, Maxton Laughlin, of Gering. 

Fred Ward played both the violin and the cello in early days; 
Siefert Lee, a Norwegian, was another fiddler. He lived in Round 
Valley. 

“Italian Chris” played in Broken Bow in the 80's. He learned 
to fiddle on the streets of Italy when a boy. When playing, he held 
his violin on his knee upside down instead of putting it under his 
chin. 

Joe and Morris Adkins, brothers, played for early dances in 
Anselmo and New Helena. Sometimes one of them sang as he 
played and called the changes. A popular waltz at that time was 
“White Wings.” 

Frank Perry was a good fiddler, and he knew a number of 
dance tunes of the better type. 

Willie Stallings was anotner good fiddler. He lived near 
Milburn. He and Henry Pointer played for dances at Round 
Valley and Sargent. 

Ellsworth Dutton played for dances at New Helena in the 
90’s, and so did Ford Shaw. 

Possibly the first band in Custer County was the Gates Band. 
The members were Will and Oliver Swick, Will Myers, Will 
Mooney, fife-player, and Frank Doty, snare-drummer. Stilman 
Gates, a large, husky man, always had four horses hitched to a 
wagon to drive the band to the celebrations and other gatherings 
where they played. No picnic or Fourth of July would have been 
complete without their stirring music. 

After Eugene Chrisman and Miss Hunter were married, they 
played for dances at New Helena, Gates, Round Valley, Merna, 
Anselmo, and Broken Bow—“The Oxford,” “The Racket,” “Fire- 
men’s Dance,” and similar pieces. 

The New Helena schoolhouse was the scene of many “liter- 
aries” (as they were called), children’s day exercises, and revival 
meetings, when everyone sang and “put his whole heart into it.” 

The nearest place where one could hear really good music in 
the 80’s was Loup City, which had (for those days) an excellent 
orchestra and band. 


Music was one of the marked features of pioneer life in 
Custer County. 
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More than in the average pioneer area, the musical spirit 
lived in the life of those early days. Religious meetings always 
thrilled with vocal and instrumental music. When the Farmers’ 
Alliance-Populist movement started in 1889, it found a musical 
voice at once for all its rallies. The Custer County delegation to 
the state conventions always had the Cat Creek Glee Club and 
other musicians with the native, home-made topical songs which 
never failed to furnish enthusiasm. The Hunter Orchestra often 
appeared on these programs. At the first national People’s Party 
convention, held in Omaha July 4, 1892, music from Custer Coun- 
ty was one of the most popular features, invariably greeted with 
uproarious applause and encores. 

Custer County furnished the first sod-house congressman, 
©. M. Kem; and later it furnished the first Populist governor, 
Silas A. Holcomb. These leaders in the great Populist move- 
ments of the time were given enthusiastic receptions on their re- 
turn home from important occasions. The editor of this Maga- 
zine has very vivid recollections of his own contacts with the 
glorious music of that glorious day. Mrs. Squires cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of music as a leading element in the 


social and political life of those years. Editor. 


BroKEN Bow 


The first band was organized in Broken Bow in 1880. C. P. 
Huppard and Professor Benesch were its early leaders. In 1894 
Frank E. Taylor organized a hand of twelve pieces and for many 
years directed it, doing commendable work. 

In 1886 Mrs. Ryerson and Mrs. Reynolds gave piano lessons. 

Mrs. H. G. Rogers brought a Mathushek square piano to 
Broken Bow in 1883. This was the first piano in Broken Bow 
and the second in the county. She later sold it to Mrs. Morrison 
Tucker, formerly of Broken Bow, who took it to the College View 
Adventist school. 

On July 4, 1882, D. O. Luse, who lived near Cedar Canyon, 
brought the first organ into Broken Bow. A. W. Gandy had the 
second, and Mrs. George Trefren owned the first melodeon. 

The writer has a program of a concert given in the Broken 
Bow Opera House July 1, 1888. It was under the auspices of the 
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Baptist Church. Among those who took part were Mmes. Willis 
Cadwell, C. W. Gutterson, Mayer, Stuckey, and Campbell; 
Messers. F. W. Blair, McDonald, Wiltamuth, Cassell, Wendel, 
Fred Hewitt, Crowther, Bennett, Hutch'son, Chapman, C. O. 
3rownell and Rev. J. Sheppard; and the Misses Snodgrass, 
Spence, Lohr, Beebe, and High. 

The first violin teacher was Nicholas Wiltamuth, the black- 
smith. He lived in Broken Bow in 1892. 

After the Hon. S. A. Holcomb was npminated for Governor 
on the Populist ticket in Grand Island in August, 1894, he was 
met at the depot on his arrival in Broken Bow by the Silver Cor- 
net Band and the Cat Creek Bugle, Fife and Drum Corps, which 
appeared at all early-day political rallies. Thus with pomp and 
ceremony he was escorted to the opera house where the exercises 
were opened by a selection from the Arion Male Quartette, and 
Miss Josie Sheppard sang. 

Music was introduced in the schools of Broken Bow in 1896, 
and Prof. E. A. Garlich was the first supervisor. 

Frank E. Taylor opened a music store in 1900 which has 
been in operation continuously to the present day. 

About 1910 a Bostonian, Charles W. Cole by name, son of 
Samuel W. Cole of the faculty of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, married a local girl, Miss Ada Bowen, and organized 
a conservatory of music here. The following courses were given: 
Voice, violin, piano, French horn, solfeggio, theory, and harmony. 
The personnel of the faculty included (besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Cole) the Misses Virginia Lamoureaux, Fredricka Weissbach, 
and Miriam Stanley Carleton. Mrs. Cole, Miss Weissbach and 
Miss Carleton were all graduates of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music in Boston. 

There are many valuable instruments in Broken Bow. Mrs. 
James Lomax—nee Lyle Young—has a violin claimed to be an 
Amati; Mrs. E. E. Squires—nee Miriam Stanley Carleton—has a 
genuine Gagliano violin; Mr. Kenneth Headley has a violin which 
has been in his family since Civil War days. 

Hiram Palmer as a trap-drummer travelled over the United 
States with various bands. Mme. Miriam Stanley Carleton-Squires 
has concertized all over the United States, studied in Paris with 
Mme. Therese Leschetizky, sang on various theatrical circuits, 
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is a pioneer broadcaster, and had a vocal studio in the famous 
Copley Square, Boston, for many years before marrying Hon 
E. E. Squires of Broken Bow. 

In 1892 Broken Bow had an orchestra, called T. H. E. Or- 
chestra, composed of Messrs. Charles Kloman, ]. W. Salisbury 
B. H. Frey, J. A. Abbott, C. P. Hubbard, N. Wiltamuth and 
Miss Flora Gould, which played at the local dances, Easter hops, 
May parties, etc. In an early issue of the Custer County Chief 
its music was described as “simply superb!” 

At about the same time Ansley had a cornet band and Ber- 
wyn a brass band. 

In August, 1892, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Guild, 
Professor W. H. Greene of St. Paul gave a piano recital in the 
North Side Opera House in Broken Bow, assisted by local talent. 

“Pinafore” was given in Broken Bow in 1892. It is said 
that J. W. Parks of York, who took a leading part, “completely 
captivated his audience.” Over $90 was made from the presenta- 
tion, and this sum was divided between the guilds of the Episcopal 
and Catholic churches. 

In 1893 a brilliant social event was conducted by a harmony 
orchestra at Broken Bow’s North Side Opera House. 

That same year Professor Benesch, former leader of the 
Kearney band, took over the leadership of the Broken Bow Band, 
the Ladies’ Concert Band, and the choir of the Episcopal Church. 

At a concert given by the Broken Bow Band that year, men- 
tion is made of the piano solos given by H. F. Meyer of Wester- 
ville. They were appreciated to such an extent that Mr. Meyer 
was compelled to return after each selection. A cornet-flute duet 
by Messrs. Hubbard and Benesch on the same program was also 
greatly applauded. 

In 1894 the Arion Male Quartette, composed of Messrs. Mc- 
Corkle, Osborne, J. M. and G. F. Betts, was popular. They spec- 
ialized in campaign songs and often were assisted by Miss Grace 
Cox (now Mrs. Emerson Purcell) and Miss Flora Gould, pianists 
and Josie Shepherd, vocalist. 

In 1894 there was an orchestra of six pieces under the direc- 
tion of Ed Batman, who played first violin; Everett Moore, who 
played second ; Charles Luce, first cornet; Sam Shepherd, second ; 
Ed Hewett, tuba, and Flora Gould, piano. 
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WESTERVILLE 


In 1884 D. N. Saville organized and directed the first orches- 
tra in Custer County and gave lessons at Westerville. The orches- 
tra’s first appearance was at an Oak Grove Fourth of July cele- 
bration in 1885. Its members were Steve and Charles Sigourney, 
H. D. Gibson, Alex Kohn, Walter Bruce and Eli Armstrong. 

Mr. Empfield gave vocal lessons in 1887, and Prof. E. A. 
Garlich of Broken Bow taught piano and violin at Westerville 
sometime before 1890. 

Jay Saville gave violin lessons here in 1910. 

The Ellison sisters who lived at Algernon still have the organ 
that they purchased in 1884. 

Mrs. Carrie M. Stevens came to Ansley in 1886. She brought 
her Steinway piano with her and gave piano lessons in 1890 to 
the two Snell children. It is recalled that a Sharpless family 
brought a square piano into the community in 1885. 

Al Hoover organized a band in 1889, and on July 4, 1890, 
it went to \Vesterville in a lumber-wagon to play for the celebra- 
tion there. Several years before Ansley had a band, one from 
North Loup came to Ansley to play for a Fourth of July cele- 
ration. 

Miss Randall tavght singing in the Ansley schools in 1890- 
i891, and John Harris organized s:nging-schools in and around 
Ansley in the 1890's, 

In The Chief of December 8, 1893, mention is made of the 
piano solos of H. F. Meyer of Westerville, who assisted at a band 
concert directed by Professor Benesch. His solos were appreci- 
ated to such an extent that he was compelled to return after each 
rendition. A cornet and flute duet by Messers. Hubbard and 
Jenesch on the same program was also highly appreciated. 

Ansley had an all-gir! band in 1902. 


Oconto 


The first band in this community was organized at Lodi in 
1886 in an old sod-school-house. Bill Webster was its first leader. 
He had been in the U. S. Navy and Marine Bands. Ellis Hanson 
was a member of this band as a flutist. He had played before 
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Queen Victoria, it is said. Billy Hanson the bass-drummer, Lam- 
bert Webster the flutist, Eli Kitch the snare-drummer, and Homer 
Thomas were a few of the members of this early band. 

George Campau owned the first piano in this community in 
1887 and Mrs. Van Antwerp gave piano lessons. 

\hout 1887 or 1888 there was a singing school at the Lod: 
Evangelical Church, the singing-master being Taylor Lewis. 

Music was not introduced in the Oconto schools until 1930 
and Miss Katherine Bloss (now Mrs. Ray Welber) was the first 


music supervisor 


ARNOLD 


Music was introduced in the Arnold schools in 1926, but 
there were singing schools as early as 1886. 

Ben Hardin organized the first band in town in 1886 or 1887. 

Homer R. Hardin in 1890 had the first piano in Arnold. The 
same year Mrs. Mary Deardorf gave piano lessons. 

Mrs. Babson claims to have a violin which once belonged to 
President McKinley. 

In 1876 Miss Etta Goodyear, whose father had a sheep ranch 
near the John Finch ranch, brought the first square piano to the 
environs of Arnold. 

In 1890 Mrs. Mary Deardorf gave piano lessons. 


Lee ParK 


Mrs. Ada Delano, now eighty-one years old, formerly lived 
at Lee Park on the edge of Custer County. She has contributed 
the following information 

“I went to Lee Park in 1886 and was the only one in the 
community who could play an instrument, so, for all the local 
gatherings, it fell upon me to perform. The music-lovers would 
meet wherever there was a piano or organ in order to learn new 
or rehearse old songs for local gatherings, picnics, celebrations 
and farmers’ club programs. By scouting around, we found some 
very good voices. Mrs. Webb Lyon, a soprano, who later was the 
soloist in the Vine Congregational Church of Lincoln, was a real 
“find.” Messers. M. C. Moon and George Richtmeyer, Mrs. 
Frank Walton and others assisted. Later Mrs. Monte Milburn— 
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nee Flossie Young—came into our midst and gave more attention 
to music than the busy homesteaders could. Her musical education 
had been obtained in England and her tastes were refined. She 
was soon teaching the younger generation the rudiments of music. 
She organized an amateur hand which later formed the nucleus 
of the Loup Valley Band at Arcadia. As Arcadia grew, the attrac- 
tion of the town drew those who were musically inclined into the 
church choirs and similar organizations.” 

Calvin Lyon organized a singing school in 1885 and continued 
at its head until his death in 1892. He was then eighty-five years 
old and had been a singing-master for over sixty years. 


ANSELMO AND MILBURN 


In 1887 Wilbur Holcomb, brother of former Governor Silas 
A. Holcomb, taught singing and reading of music. That same 
year Mrs. Frost had an Estey organ. In 1889 the Adkins girls — 
Beatrice and Nora—had an organ, and it is reported that Edith 
Pelham owned the first piano in Anselmo. 

Music was introduced in the schools of Milburn in 1894 by 
Mr. Dills, but it was not taught continuously thereafter. 

Mrs. Alvin Daily taught piano in Anselmo as early as 1896 
and later, in 1903, in Milburn. 

Milburn had its first band in 1910 and Al Simpson was its 
director. The first Anselmo band was organized in 1903 and 
directed by Bohac of Ravenna. 


(To be continued. ) 
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In Search of Historic Pictures 


By Martua M. TuRNER 


On April 5, 1941,* Miss E. Reve Merrill, Raymond J. 
Latrom, and the writer made a trip to Omaha and Council Bluffs 


1850. 





Cc 


for the purpose of collecting photographs of historic value to be 


= added to the collection of the photograph library of the State His- 
ze torical Society. This library has an indexed collection of more 
gE than thirty thousand items, confined mostly to Nebraska subjects. 
= On this one-day trip we secured more than a hundred photo- 
ae graphs or drawings, which were either given to the Society out- 
gs right, or loaned to us for the purpose of copying. 





To understand our system of collecting, it may be interesting 
to explain here that for several months we have had a photog- 
rapher on our WPA project. The borrowed prints are photo- 
graphed, and in this way our department can preserve for public 
use many historic scenes or portraits which might otherwise be 
lost. 

In this search for items one of the unusual “finds” was a 
hook of pencil drawings by George Simons, an early artist in 
Council Bluffs. Mr. N. P. Dodge of Council Bluffs is possessor 
of this rare volume entitled “Frontier Sketches” —a bound book 
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9 x 12% inches, composed of pencil drawings done by Simons 
through a period of years dating as early as 1853. The book was 
first owned by Nathan P. Dodge, father of N. P. Dodge. These 
“Frontier Sketches” are of great value, and have been carefully 
guarded by Mr. Dodge in a safety vault in Council Bluffs. Many 
of the pencil drawings have never been reproduced. They each 


burke, 


represent minute care in portraying buildings, streets, boats or 
people during a period when photography was scarcely known in 
the West. Simons has contributed to history, by his pencil, facts 


by Miss Margurite 


which cannot be denied. 


* This excellent and provocative account of one of Miss Turner's 
fruitful trips has shared the fate of many MSS still awaiting publication. 
Miss Turner is director of the Newspaper and Photograph Libraries of the 
State Historical Society. 
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In Omaha, Mrs. Ruth C. Hamilton, of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Museum, assisted in securing for the Society twenty- 
three photographs depicting early activities of that first transcon- 
tinental road built through Nebraska. 

Charles Nordin of Omaha has for many years worked at his 
hobby as a collector of relics of early Western life, Indian, cow- 
boy or similar phases of activity. His photographs number into 
the hundreds. Of these Mr. Nordin contributed twenty-five un- 
usual prints which were later copied. 

Miss Margurite Burke, of Omaha, has ancestors in both her 
father’s and mother’s families who were real builders of the early 
Nebraska. Her grandfather John Rickly was one of the first 
settlers of Columbus, Nebraska, in 1856, and he built and operated 
the first flour mill west of the Missouri River. Her grandfather 
John Burke settled in western Nebraska in what is now Lincoln 
County. Mr. Burke built a wagon bridge across the mouth of the 
South Platte River, to accommodate travelers along the California 
and Oregon Trail roads. He is said to have built the first irriga- 
tion ditch in western Nebraska. George Burke, the son of John 
Burke, originated the plan to create a stockyard market at South 
Omaha, and until his death in July, 1906, was one of the principal 
officers in the South Omaha Stock Exchange. Miss Margurite 
Burke loaned the Historical Society twelve photos from which 
copies were secured. 

A list below of the several contributors who were interested 
in compiling these historical records, will give a slight suggestion 
of what may be found in many homes or private collections 
throughout the state. The fact remains that, with all our 30,000 
prints, we have scarcely made a beginning in the collection of Ne- 
braska portraiture and photography. And we are well aware, 
also, that this Society has the largest collection of illustrations 
available to the public in any of the Middle Western States. 

The photographs listed on the following pages represent the 
work accomplished in one day’s trip. Those of the “Frontier 
Sketches” follow the notes made by Mr. Simons himself. The 
four illustrations reproduced in this issue do not appear in the 


itemized list. 
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“Frontier Sketches” by George Simons 
Owned by Nathan P. Dodge, Council Bluffs 


Daggers’ Sawmill, near corner of Mill and Sixth Streets, Council 
Bluffs, in 1854. 

G. M. Dodge’s Engineering Party, camped on Coon River in Dallas 
County, lowa, 1853. (Rock Island Railroad survey.) 

Same party camped in Missouri River bottoms near Crescent City, 
lowa, September 1853; Rock Island survey. George Simons was the cook. 

Home of Elder Orson Hyde on Washington Avenue, Council Bluffs, 
about where the Groneweg residence now stands. 1853. 

Omaha Indian Village on Papillion Creek near “Belleview,” Nebraska, 
in 1854. 

Pawnee Indian Village on south side of Platte near Fremont, Nebraska, 
1850. 

Steamer Omaha landing Mormons at Florence, Nebraska, in the spring 
of 1854. 

First Grist Mill in Pottawattamie County, Iowa, built by S. E. Wicks 
for the Potawatamie Tribe of Indians in 1842 (rebuilt in 1852). Located 
on Mosquito Creek. Afterwards known as Parks’ Mill. Sketched in 1854. 

S. E. Wicks’ home near the mill on Mosquito Creek: 1842-1864. 

Hunting Buffalo in central Kansas; September, 1805. G. M. and N. P. 
Dodge. 

Hunting Antelope in Wyoming Territory; August, 1865. 

The First Claim Cabin in Nebraska. Built by Daniel Norton in 1853, 
between Omaha and Bellevue. 

First Temporary Bridge between Council Bluffs and Omaha, with 
first train of cars crossing. Winter of 1867. (Frontispiece in Vol. XIX, 
No. 4.) 

Captain Carlisle's California Train moving in the Platte Valley; 1850. 

Jack hunting the cows. 

The Arkansas Traveler. 

Mormons Crossing the Plains with Handcarts from Florence (Ne- 
braska) to Salt Lake. This train started from lowa City and passed 
through Council Bluffs. Sketched in 1856. 

Mormon Train in Camp. Lassoing the steers preparatory to yoking 
up. 

Kanesville (now Council Bluffs), 1r849 to 1851. Looking north from 
corner of Main Street and First Avenue. 

Council Bluffs in 1858. Looking north. 

Council Bluffs in 1858. Looking south from hill where hospital now 
stands. The view shows C. W. Bank, B. R. Pegram, J. B. Stutsman, Biggs, 
Court House, Cottonwood Jail, Ocean Wave Saloon, Methodist Church, 
J. T. Baldwin's, Dr. E. Lowe, Robinson House. 

Council Bluffs in 1858. View from Hospital Hill looking southwest. 

Ferry across Elkhorn River, 25 milles northwest of Omaha; 1854. 

Emigrants to Utah and California crossing Elkhorn River near ferry; 
1854-1855. Looking southwest. 

West end of N. P. Dodge farm on the Elkhorn, 23 miles northwest of 
Omaha; looking northwest. Fremont in the distance. 

Emigrant Ferry across the Elkhorn 23 miles northwest of Omaha, 
1854-55. Looking south. G. M. Dodge cabin in foreground. 

Sylvanus Dodge’s cabin and improvements in 1858. Looking north- 
west. 

Dwelling house on Pierce Street where N. P. Dodge lived during win- 
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ter of 1864-65. Formerly occupied by G. M. Dodge, also by Sylvanus 
Dodge and family. Framed in St. Louis and shipped by steamboat in 1856. 
Shows N. P. Dodge and wife starting on their wedding trip in September 
1804. 

Office of N. P. Dodge at No. 122 Broadway in 1869-1862. Built and 
occupied by J. T. Baldwin and G. M. Dodge from February 1856 to 1860. 

Home of Nathan P. Dodge from April 1865 to 1888, excepting the 
years 1880-1881 when the family were in Grinnell. Carrie L., John 
L., N. Phillips and Ellen Dodge were born here. Located at southeast 
corner Fourth Street and Willow Avenue. 

Office of N. P. Dodge from June 1862 to 1863. Located near corner 
Broadway and Bancroft Street — about No. 35. Also, office of C. Baldwin 
and N. P. Dodge, Banking and Real Estate, at No. 328 Broadway. 

Dodge Land Agency. Built by N. Dodge in 1869 and occupied by him 
in 1894; Council Bluffs Savings Bank, November 1870 to November 1878. 

Home of Rev. G. G. Rice, North Broadway, 1852 to autumn 1855. 
Also, cabin built in 1852 and used as Congregational Church, also as school- 
house: Rev. G. G. Rice, pastor; the Misses Rockwood, teachers. Used by 
Mr. Rice as a dwelling in 1855. The Congregational Church was or- 
ganized in second cabin (right), June 12, 1853. The Council Bluffs As- 
sociation of Congregational Churches was organized in this cabin February 
16, 1854. The room was finished by covering sides and top with canvas; 
the sides were also papered. Seats were made by nailing boards to cot- 
tonwood blocks. 

Congregational Church in Council Bluffs erected in fall and winter of 
1869-70. Basement occupied March 31, 1870. Destroyed by a gale of wind 
May 6, 1870; rebuilt (excepting spire) in 1870-71. 

Home of N. P. Dodge built in 1858 and occupied by him until 1864, 
then by Mrs. J. T. Dodge until 1887. 

Log cabin in Omaha occupied by Sylvanus Dodge and family from 
August 1855 to April 1856, when Indians had driven them from their 
Elkhorn farm. This ground was later occupied by the residence of Herman 
Kountz. (In Annual Report, State Historical Society, 1041.) 

Fourth Iowa Infantry at Camp Kirkwood, Council Bluffs, in July 
1861. 

Twenty-ninth Iowa Infantry in winter quarters at Little Rock, Arka‘- 
sas. 1864-65. 

Bellevue, Nebraska, in 1856. Shows both the old home and new home 
of Peter A. Sarpy, agent of the Omaha Tribe whose village was near by. 
(In .dnnual Report, 1941.) 

Sioux City, Iowa, in 1856. 

Mormon Camp-Meeting near Parks’ Mill, 3 miles east of Council 
Bluffs. 


Indians skinning a buffalo on the Plains. 


From Collection of Charles Nordin, Omaha 


Two views of the Territorial Capitol at Omaha. 

Indian group in front of Meyers’ wigwam, Omaha. 

Grand Central Hotel, Omaha. 

Central block, from 13th to 14th on Farnam Street, Omaha. 

Omaha smelter in high water: 1881. 

Six early street scenes in Omaha: North on 14th from Farnam; 
Northeast from Farnam; Southeast from 20th and Dodge; Northwest 
corner of 13th and Douglas; East on Farnam from 17th; Northwest from 
15th and Farnam, 

Group of men— one probably General John J. Pershing. 
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White Bull, Sioux Indian chief. 

Ferryboat landing — the Jrene. 

“Doc” Middleton. 

Three photos of Chief Red Cloud and his home. 

Leaders of the “Hole in the Wall” gang. 

Soldiers of Wounded Knee battle, Pine Ridge. 

Carver's Wild West Show. 

Indian man and woman; also Indian group, none identified. 


















From Margurite Burke, Omaha 


Portraits of John Rickly and wife Caroline, Burke and wife 
Margratha, Augusta Rickly Wagner, Rose Rickly Burke, George Burke, 
Rose and Augusta Rickley, and a group picture at a picnic in Columbus. 
Ambrotypes, portraits and photographs are represented in this loan. 












John 






Photos from Union Pacific Museum, Omaha 




















Section of the Historical Museum, showing its director, Ruth C. 
Hamilton, 

Footprints of the Dinosaur, Nebraska’s earliest known inhabitant. 
A Sod House — one of the first built in Wahoo, Nebraska. 

Abraham Lincoln and General Dodge at Council Bluffs in August, 








1859 





Union Pacific headquarters at Ninth and Farnam Streets, Omaha. 
Formerly the Herndon House. 

Another view of Herndon House. 

Omaha in 1868. Looking west from Fourteenth and Douglas streets. 

Union Pacific depot in Omaha, September 12, 1868. 

Unloading railroad supplies on the banks of the Missouri in Omaha; 
1865. 

Union Pacific yards in Omaha in 1867. 

Rules and Regulations, including time-table of U. P. stations from 
Omaha to Kearney, August 22, 1866. 

Railroad Time Schedule No. 3, Omaha to Brady Island, in effect 
November 4, 1866, 

Road construction train, 1868, 

Union Pacific Engine No. 15. Soldiers guarding train against Indians. 

Bridge built on ice in the Missouri before permanent bridge was erected 
to connect Council Bluffs and Omaha. 

Bridge over the Missouri between Council Bluffs and Omaha. Opened 
in March, 1872. 

sridge over the Platte south of Valley, Nebraska. 

Casement Brothers’ construction train during the building of the Union 
Pacific. 
Section of a £0-pound iron rail used in original construction of the 



















road. 
Section of a 131-pound steel rail now the standard on main line of the 

Union Pacific. 

Freight scenes about 1860. 

Three yoke of oxen hauling covered wagon across plains. 
















The Editor’s Table 


One World 


The voters kept Wendell Willkie out of the White House in 
1940 and the isolationists and die-hards in the republican party 
may keep his name off the national ticket in 1944. But neither 
the democrats nor the die-hards can keep Wendell Willkie from 
world leadership nor world influence. A man must have an 
original, inventive mind, abreast of world issues, who can 
devise the Willkie world trip; get the necessary consent of his 
successful rival for the presidency; secure the equipment for his 
trip; find the open doors of access to the great leaders of world 
action and discuss with them the great decisions which the world 
is making. 

People of keen impartial judgment put Wendell Willkie in 
their list of the world’s big men. It took several years for a lot 
of Lincoln people to put W. J. Bryan in the list of big men. So 
fierce and hard is prejudice. 

Willkie is the modern Marco Polo. In fifty-nine days he 
saw the world which took Marco Polo sixteen years to see. He 
wrote his book “One World” within six months. It marks an 
era in discussion of world problems. 

Already the book has sold more than a million copies. It 
is being translated into the leading languages of the world. On 
World Topic No. 1 Mr. Willkie has thus far produced Book No. 1. 


A Collection of Rare Early Nebraska Newspapers 


A letter and a box from Harry C. Stewart, 3261 Madison 
Street, Denver, Colorado, transmitted to us for our Historical 
newspaper collection several hundred copies of early Nebraska 
newspapers in broken files. These files begin in 1868 and come 
down to 1878. They include partial files of the Plum Creek Pio- 
neer, North Platte Western Nebraskian, North Platte Republican, 
North Platte Enterprise, Omaha Daily Bee, Omaha Daily Repub- 
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lican, Omaha Daily Herald, Lincoln Daily Globe, and scattering 
numbers of other newspapers. 
While the files are not complete they belong to a_ period 


where complete files are almost unobtainable. They constitute an 





important contribution to our collection of over 20,000 bound 
files of the Nebraska press. 

The spirit of early Nebraska settlement rises from the past 
as one goes over the columns of these early issues. Every editor 
of that period was on the fighting line. The battles between the 
Union Pacific and the Burlington raged in their columns. The 
conflicts between the cattle ranchers and the oncoming home- 
steaders are set forth. Familiar names like those of Judge Gaslin, 
John Bratt, Amos Gantt, W. F. Cody, A. H. Church, Edward 
Rosewater and many others familiar to the early settlers appear 
in vigorous paragraphs. The Indians were on the Nebraska 
borders. The Black Hills were being explored. 

Mr. Stewart sends a number of souvenirs of J. Sterling 
Morton for our museum. 

In his letter presenting these important historical souvenirs 
Mr. Stewart says: “My grandfather Peter Meyer came to Ne- 
braska and helped build the Union Pacific railroad as far as 
Cheyenne, when he went into business with a Mr. Wetzel. Grand- 
father Meyer then did some freighting, returned in the seventies 
to his early job with the Union Pacific, and finally returned to 
the ranching field between 1880 and 1885. He knew many promi- 
nent western characters very well, and all of the early characters 
in North Platte, Sidney, Kimball, Cheyenne, et cetera. My 
mother could tell very much concerning the same. 

“My mother was supposedly the first white child born in 
Alkali, Nebraska. I was likewise born in Paxton, Nebraska, on 
my grandfather’s ranch that was on the county line between 
Sutherland and Paxton on the north side of the South Platte 


River.” 


C. A. Beach, Veteran of Railway Mail Service 


Across the street from our home has lived for thirty years 
our neighbor C. A. Beach and his family. Charley Beach was 
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for nearly forty years a railway mail clerk, promoted for long and 
efficient service to be chief clerk of the Lincoln district. He had 
an extraordinary memory. His record for throwing mail was 
phenomenal. All the trans-Missouri region was like his own 
back yard where the roses he knew by name bloomed every year. 
He knew the little way stations and sandhills ranch postoffices 
and the shortest way to get there. So he was a western history 
compendium with a mind full of reminiscence and story. Beach 
grew up on a Cass County farm. He had T. S. Allen as one of 
his boyhood companions and the friendship between them was 
as firm as their mutual support of W. J. Bryan for president. 

Wednesday, June 2, our neighbor Beach left us on his last 
long run. The State Historical Society will miss him at its meet- 
ings and we shall miss him from across the street. Somewhere 
out in the Spiritland where the departed look for messages from 
their friends who still dwell on this planet there will be a place 
for that first-class mail clerk Beach. He knows all the addresses 
and all the answers. 


The Letter Basket 


Miriam Stanley Carleton-Squires, 

In a personal letter from Broken Bow, wrote that they had just con- 
cluded a convention of the Custer County Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and added: 

“You may wish to know that I wrote and presented a skit incorpo- 
rating the national anthems of the United Nations. Each song was sung 
by a member in costume, and I was the narrator. It made quite a hit. 
They chose to make me vice-president of the county organization, and it is 
my duty to prepare a history of our Broken Bow club for its closing ban- 
quet tomorrow night.” 

Since then Mrs. Squires has again been chosen by the D. A. R. as 
State Chairman for the Advancement of American Music. 


“A View from King Hill” 

Our friend Mark M. Shaw, editor of The Greater Nebraskan, is also 
secretary of The Greater Nebraska Club whose slogan is, “If it is in you 
to succeed anywhere, your opportunity is best in Nebraska.” 

Often we are favored with letters that say, “Every time I receive a 
copy of your splendid and well written magazine I feel under deeper obli- 
gation to you. Knowing something of the effort, time and patience re- 
quired for such an endeavor, I hasten to assure you of an appreciation . . 
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that the rush of work and the cares of the day prevent others from ex 
pressing.” 

Today came also a reprint from one page in his April issue which, he 
says, has been republished many times and also broadcast over radio sta- 
tions in our territory. The hill mentioned therein is King Hill near Rock 
Bluff. It is a moving letter to the Lord, “trying to turn the pockets of 
our hearts inside out to tell you” of a journey taken when “a dream boat 
came for Mother an’ me.” 

“Finally our pilot turned and said quietly, ‘I am Hope—and from the 
blackness and despair of the long and cruel night we shall find a landing 
place upon the topmost point of King Hill. From its summit you will see 
the lights go on, all over the world; you will look cut across the ever- 
lasting plains and valleys of God's love, His patience and forgiveness; you 
will see a new world in the making, a new and better conception of man’s 
duty to his fellow men and of his complete dependence upon Divine guid- 
ance and counsel. Even now you will discern the first tints af the sun’s 
rise — the pink and gray and gold of the new day, the day of mutual un- 
derstanding, of love and peace.” 

From William E. Hannan 

A letter from a warm friend of the old days has been held for a long 
time awaiting space in this department. Its writer, who is well known to 
a large number of Nebraskans, for many years has filled an enviable posi- 
tion as Legislative Reference Librarian in the New York State Library. 
Replying in careful detail to a questionnaire from this office, Mr. Hannan 
added : 

It was indeed a pleasure to receive your communication and to learn 
that you are still going strong in the historical field in which your inter- 
ests have always been centered. Knowing you, | feel sure that all the as- 
sistants you now have are still too few to do the things that you feel 
should be done. 

Your inspiring enthusiasm has always been a great incentive to me 
in my own field of labor, and I am sure that there are many others whom 
you have influenced greatly in doing thorough-going work in the field of 
endeavor which they have chosen. .. There is rarely a month goes by, 
even with all the years that have passed, that we do not talk of Nebraska 
and our friends there. We cannot forget that fine state, despite the fact 
that we are very fond of New York State and also grateful to it for of- 
fering us a field in which to work and rear our family, and prepare them 
for the years ahead. 

“How Do We Form a County Society?” 

Letters continue to come, now end then, bearing requests similar to 
that above. Though such instructions have already been published in this 
department, and in more detail, it is well to repeat, inasmuch as there can 
never be too many county historical societies. The conditions requisite are 
these: 

t. A considerable body of people with a mind for historical study 
and the preservation of historical data. 

2, A small nucleus of people willing to work actively and unselfishly 


in such a cause, 
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3. Where these two conditions are met, the usual practice is for a 
small, representative group to meet informally and agree on what they 
want. The next step is usually to call a public meeting, giving two or three 
weeks’ notice in the public press and having sent personal letters seeking 
the active cooperation of people known to have an interest in the subject. 
Generally an invitation is sent to the State Historical Society asking if 
someone from that Society can be present and aid in the organization. 

When all these conditions are met, the organization generally follows. 
Its continuance depends, like every other human society, upon the active 
work of a small group who are willing to give time and energy to the 
cause, 

National Support of Local History 

October, 1941, marked the organization of a society that is destined 
to exert a benign influence upon every county historical society in the 
land, in time. It is the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory —a name very hard on its correspondents, but also very expressive of 
its purpose. At that time no mention was made of the organization in 
these pages, though mention certainly was indicated. Perhaps there is 
now no better way to present easily and briefly the sincere personal feeling 
of the editor than to set out a letter to its secretary-treasurer, David C. 
Duniway at Hartford, Connecticut. 

I have probably desired to be present at your first meeting more deeply 
than at any convention which I have attended or failed to attend in the past 
twenty-five years. It is just about that many years since I was elected 
superintendent of this Society without being a candidate for the position. 

[hese have been years crowded with events and aims and ambitions 
and labors. I have been so deeply occupied with our plans and programs 
and the year-by-year combat to gain the place we deserve in Nebraska life, 
to secure adequate space in our Goodhue Capitol, and to assure the erection 
of our historical building on the site just across from that capitol which | 
secured for it thirty years ago, that I have not attended many of the na- 
tional gatherings. Those which I did attend have been, many of them, 
in the Nebraska counties ; and the work there has been to gain an awakene1 
public opinion in the importance of preserving history and in the ideals an1 
objectives of all historical societies. 

But Mrs. Sheldon and I threshed it out Sunday and I decided that | 
could rot go— not even by plane. Instead, I send you this sincere con- 
gratulation upon your project, together with membership card for our 
Society. Also, several copies of our Annual Report, giving some clue to 
the work we are doing and planning to do. 

Your place of meeting stirs responsive memories in my mind. My an- 
cestor Isaac Sheldon was one of the founders of Windsor and Northampton 
and Sufheld, and an early resident of Hartford. 

So bring your next meeting over into the Mississippi Valley and let 
us get a full attendance from the young historical societies beyond the 
Father of Waters. 

From Walter Locke — 

Deep lover of all beauty of Nature; long editor of the Nebraska State 
Journal; too long removed from his native land to edit the Dayton Daily 
News in Ohio. 


Despite the violations involved in the full publication of a very per- 
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sonal letter (especially when the letter is complimentary), the editor is 
determined to share the pleasure given by this one with the scores of read- 


ers in whose memory the name of Walter Locke is ever green. 


You did me the kindness to send a copy of your Bird Book for Christ- 
mas. As you know, the account of Mrs. Sheldon’s beautiful dealings with 
the birds touches me in a very tender part. I have always found, as she 
did, a great pleasure and relief in keeping track of this form of the earth’s 
life. The birds even more vividly than the flowers express the fact that 
the earth on which we live is itself a living, a vocal, and to the sensitized 
eye a most beautiful thing. 

May I say here that through all the many years that I have known 
you and your doings I have liked and admired your power to maintain 
(and often in conditions of great difficulty) a sensitiveness to the more 
delicate, significant and beautiful things of this life. You have never per- 
mitted your mind to ossify. In this you have made yourself a fine example 
of real success in living. 

I happen to be living now under circumstances which would have 
been heavenly bliss to Mrs. Sheldon, as they would be to you. We are liv- 
ing for the duration in our twelve-acre woods. This spring I have been 
on hand to welcome every new bird as it came and every new flower as it 
opened. It is all like being in at a cosmic play where change is constant 
and truth grows from more to more. 

Why don’t you drop over and share this drama with me for a week or 
two? 


An Alert Thinker 

Appreciative words are received from George J. Marshall of Riverton, 
concluding with this paragraph: 

I thank you for myself and for all true Nebraskans for what you are 
doing to keep alive and before the people of the State the life and work 
of the heoric men and women of pioneer days, as well as what is being 
dore by the present builders of this great empire. 


Dr. Edwin B. Dean — 

President emeritus of Doane College, reminded of a thrilling experi- 
ence of his youth, wrote: 

Again I am happy to congratulate you upon the 1942 issues of your 
magazine just received. Present and future generations are and will be 
grateful to you. 

Though I have not completed this reading, I have just finished the 
story of the blizzard of 1888 as told by Hervey S. Robinson. I wonder if 
he was an eye-witness of that event? I was then a senior at Doane, only 
a few miles from Seward County, and was on the campus at the time just 
prior to entering class. The sky was clear save for a dark cloud lying low 
along the northwest horizon. Our recitation room was in Merrill Hall on 
the second floor. I recall how surprised I was when, within half an hour, 
the storm burst with all its fury. Snow fell steadily and heavily all day. 


Dr. Charles L. Zimmerman, 


Expressing his opinion of recent issues, commented especially on the 
editorial “Ponca Publicity” (XXIII-2) and added: 
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I feel that you are entirely right in your criticism and remarks. While I 
did not know personally many of the characters there mentioned, yet the 
facts should be made familiar to all students of the history of the Plains. 

Twenty-five years ago the U. S. Indian Service assigned Dr. Zimmer- 
man as physician to the Ponca Agency at White Rock, Oklahoma. During 
the many years he spent there he developed a deeply sympathetic under- 
standing of the Indian nature, both in the primitive state and when faced 
by the demands of encroaching civilization, and is a recognized authority 
in that field. He is now in service at the Danville State Hospital in Penn- 
sylvania. 


From Frank Phillips 

“Let me congratulate you and your staff upon the splendid manner in 
which you presented my article on ‘Petroleum in the Present World 
Crisis." I am grateful too for your own editorial. . . If you will let me 
pay for them, I could use a dozen copies of this issue.” 


More About Lieutenant Walker 


The last issue of this Magazine quoted from a letter by Lieutenant 
Lowell L. Walker of Columbus, picturing in a few vivid words the 
scenery now familiar to our boys in North Africa. 

Today, May 24, The Daily Telegram of his home town brings word 
that since May 14 “Bud Walker has been “missing in action in the Euro- 
pean theater, where he has been piloting Flying Fortress bombers. On 
that day attacks were made all the way from Berlin to Sardinia. The 
next day Yankee fliers made their heaviest raid of the war, attacking the 
naval base at Emden and wreaking tremendous havoc there. It is pre- 
sumed that Lieut. Walker may be a prisoner of war in Germany. His 
father is a veteran of the first World War.” 

(June despatches confirm the fear that Lieutenant Walker is a 


prisoner of war.) 
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Our Exchanges 


It is decided to continue in this Magazine suggestive digests of articles 
not available to the majority of its readers yet of special interest to them. 
There is a vast wealth of historical material gathered by our sister states 
that calls for wider sharing, and visits to local libraries should bear rich 
fruit. 


Those who have watched with growing concern the tendency toward 
absorption of village banks into a federal banking system will find keen 
delight in a story of “The Belgians in the North Country” by Lee W. 
Metzner, president of the Bank of Casco in Wisconsin. This is a paper 
read at the 1942 Convention of the Historical Society and published in 
March issue of Il isconsin Magazine of History. It is a deeply sympathetic 
and appreciative narrative of the Belgian pioneers who, though loving 
home and family deeply, burned their bridges behind them and settled a 
country of whose severe extremes of climate they had no comprehension. 
It was not Freedom they sought, for they had it. It was Opportunity, 
and to secure that they endured incredible hardships, bitter pauperism, “the 
endless agony of hunger,” years upon end. From each fresh disaster 
they recovered with true Belgian spirit and went on. “They are a friendly, 
simple people—my neighbors. Out of the wilderness of northeastern 
Wisconsin they carved a farm paradise, and they did it the hard way.” 

Not one word was spoken of banks or banking, but the relation be- 
tween this banker and his people appears, crystal clear, in an incident he 
related: 

Thrifty, fun loving, hospitable, they are splendid Americans, delight- 
ful neighbors. Recently one of my older friends accosted me in a tavern 
after his day of celebration. He put his arm about my shoulders in an 
affectionate greeting and asked me to join him — une goutte. 

“Lee, what nationality are you?” he asked. “Irish?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Not Irish? Maybe you are Bohemian?” he suggested. 

“No. Guess again,” I said. 

“Well,” he rejoined, “I don’t care what you are. I like you so good, 
you could be Belgian.” 

I am still overwhelmed by the compliment. 


Northwest Turnpike 


“The tale I am to tell you tonight is the tale of a road! Some day 
1 hope you will travel its winding distances, perhaps some day in late April 
when the dogwood and the redbud have touched the hills with a soft 
beauty, or when October comes to dress those hills with a more barbaric 
splendor. After you have left old Virginia behind it will lead you through 
the heart of a great commonwealth, not only rich in beauty, but rich also 
in those things which add to the comfort and the wealth of peoples, grow- 
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ing richer daily in the means necessary for their fabrication, richest most 
in a strong resourceful race that has stood up under struggle and has re- 
fused to believe that defeat could be possible. You will follow the trail 
that the buffalo followed, and the Indian, and the packhorse caravans of the 
trader, Westward bound with his beads and trinkets, Eastward bound 
with his furs. And the stage-coach which followed the trader; and the 
drover with his hogs and cattle for the hungry Fast; and the bright blue 
Conestoga wagons carying the daring to the new lands of the West. Over 
portions of it came the hurrying feet of Stonewall Jackson’s ‘foot cavalry,’ 
and as well the men who wore the Blue in those first battles of the Civil 
War. .. At many points along it you will find memorials of older battles 
than those of the Blue and the Gray, faint traces of old frontier for’s 
which played their part in the contest this West country knew between 
settler and savage for the land and its treasures 2 

With such eloquence is the romance of the road, maker of history, 
told by Dr. W. E. Brooks at a dinner in hfs honor in New York last winter 
and printed in [Vest Virginia History for April 1943. It is the story of 
the famous Northwest Turnpike. “It is what few who pass over it re 
member it to be, a road to revolution. ... It illustrates what should be 
an axiom in the policies of peoples who seek to live in freedom, that the 
rights of minorities, however humble they may be, must always be re- 
spected. For the rights of the men beyond the mountains in Virginia had 
long been neglected, if not scorned, by those who held the power east 
of the mountains, the men of the Tidewater. So, when the crisis of the 
Civil War gave opportunity the Western man seized it, effected the revolu- 
tion that snapped the ancient ties that bound Virginia together, and gave 
birth to that West Virginia. . . that gave the Union a bastion of defense 
that stood, as Gibraltar stands, between the great munitions center of Pitts- 
burgh and the gray hosts of Lee. History, indeed!” 

There was “a certain young surveyor named George Washington. * His 
distinction was that he had eyes that saw far beyond those of most men 
of his time, certainly far beyond those of the Tidewater. And what he 
found beyond the ranges was a land of rich opportunity, a land that was 
ever to call him back on arduous journeys for the rest of his days.” 

The roads that he traveled were among the worst in the world, almost 
“bottomless and impassable,” and “Mount Vernon and its peace made a 
strong claim upon him. Its porches were wide when the evening came 
and one could watch the slow ships passing on the Potomac below the hill. 
Pleasanter this than a stumbling horse on a mountain trail! But he left 
it behind to ride six hundred miles through a wild rough country, some- 
times sleeping on the ground ‘with no other shelter than my cloak,’ or in 
cabins where he wished that he were sleeping on the ground.” 

His dream was “to open a wider door, and make a smooth way for 
the Produce of that Country to pass to our markets before the trade may 


get into another channel.’ In the end that dream materialized, that “smooth 
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way” became and still remains “the finest mountain road in the country.” 
So it is that “today, if you would see beauty, it invites you to climb its 
easy grades to where you catch the sweep of mountain ridge on monutain 
ridge stretching away to where the blue shuts off the distance. Or to 
follow down some mountainside the track, which it seems only a giant's 
finger could have traced, into a broad valley where red cattle feed, turning 
bluegrass into food for fighting men and a fighting nation.” 

These are the facts that fascinate, told by a master teller of true tales 


Museums and Records 
What Others Think of Them 


Elsewhere in the issue is an account of the gift of Earl W. Oglebay, 
who left his vast and beautiful estate of 750 acres to Wheeling for public 
recreation and education. Both are combined in three marvelous museums. 
lhe Frontier Travel Gallery dramatizes early transportation westward by 
means of pictures, dioramas, maps, models, vehicles and documents. Th 
Crafts Museum houses permanent and current collections of handiwork. 
The Mansion Museum (the old house of 1801) contains authentic period 
rooms, several being used for current exhibits and a library with a wealth 
of material. On its walls hang old prints depicting Wheeling’s romantic 
life back in 1840. Priceless documents (framed) show early land grants, 
‘ax receipts for slaves, authorizations signed by Jefferson for the building 
f the National Road that carried the stream of commerce away from 
Virginia. “A wonderful road it was, filled with one vast moving throng,” 
and it was a wonderful argument for the passage of the Turnpike Act 
There are city maps dating back to the 1600's showing the location of early 
industries, homes, “and places long forgotten;” a prized collection of early 
city directories, and newspaer files beginning with the first one published 

Wheeling in 1806. 

The editors of this lively journal, Cecile Goodall and Bess Harrison, 
recoznize the need of a “War Records Commission whose purpose would 
be to prepare for future citizens of the State a record of the contributions 
its people are making in the present world crisis. The duties of this Com- 
mission would be many-fold. It should preserve the long lists of men who 
have left the shop, the farm, the office, the factory to fight for the ideals 
of freedom. It should keep a roster of the sacred dead, and an honor roll 
f those who distinguish themselves ‘in and beyond the call of duty.’ 

“Just as a record of the achievements of our fighters on the farflung 
battle fronts is necessary in writing the history of this global conflict, so 
also is the record of the contribution of our fighters on the home front. 
This proud record of much sacrifice, suffering and sorrow for the freedom 
that brave men value more than life would forever inspire posterity t 


guard that freedom not only for themselves but for all peoples. 
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“In 1941 our Government did have at its disposal a vast storehouse 
of records of the previous war upon which to base its actions and its poll- 
cies. That the preservation of such records is essential to history, no one 
will deny. That the Nation needs these records as a crucible of experiences 
out of which she can shape a better pattern of safety for the future, like- 
wise no one will deny. . . . It is by applying to the full the lessons already 
learned that Nations and States move forward.” 


Historical Interpretation in Visual Form 
An Idea for Memorials 


Again we quote extensively from The Museum News (Smithsonian 
Institution, 1/1/43), bringing to Nebraska readers an exceptional article 
of local application and information and, it is hoped, one that may inspire 
one or several men whose fortunes have been made in this State and who 
wish to create memorials of distinction in honor of their fathers who 
figured large in its settlement. It is by Roy Edgar App'eman, Regionai 
Supervisor of History in the National Park Service. 

A museum, Mr. Appleman says, is a repository where original ob- 
jects are kept which stimulate a serious regard for the history of our 
country. It is his hope that this regard may be unfolded and expanded for 
the understanding mind, in important centers, by means of the diorama. 
He cites the habitat group in natural history in the American Museum, 
the conception of Carl Akeley, as something which, once seen, never can 
be forgotten. There “a picture of a virgin continent with its magnificent 
flora and fauna passes before the eye.” Yet, appealing and convincing 
though he finds this, it is inadequate for the portrayal of human history, 
since “it is never possible to see in actuality a bygone event. There is, 
therefore, all the greater need of a superlatively effective method of pre- 
senting the historical past . . . by someone who will do for it indoors what 
Akeley’s genius did for natural history.” 

To illustrate, he cites the Atlantic cyclorama, revitalized in recent 
years as an interpretive exhibit. “The huge canvas encircles a space 120 
feet in diameter. The landscape is vast; the detail profuse. Life-size 
figures make up the masses of struggling men. The smoke of battle hangs 
over the field. Riderless steeds gallop over the field of action. Twisted 
railroad iron and abandoned equipment litter the ground. With great 
skill the foreground has been so constructed that it blends into the con- 
vas, an inseparable part of the whole. [Think of the fossil exhibits in 
our own Morrill Hall.] All paintings of combat that I have seen are 
pale and lifeless in comparison. Here the Civil War becomes a real thing. 
And something of this force and vividness must be captured in the true 
historical interpretive exhibit, whether it concerns decisive military action 
such as Gettysburg, or a Fort Laramie, an Oregon Trail, a Great Plains 
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homestead. A hundred Howard Pyles and Frederic Remingtons are needed 
to do justice to the vast subject. Nor should the talents of the sculptor 
be overlooked. Surely one of the truly great dramatizations of our national 
life is to be found in the Daniel Chester French statue of Lincoln in the 
Memorial. The same artist created ‘The Minute Man’ whose image is 
familiar to every man, woman and child in the land, and accepted as a 
symbol in this crisis because its interpretive value of the American spirit 
is so great.” 

But Mr. Appleman thrills to the thought of a great cyclorama, inter- 
preting America’s past by means of all the graphic arts — mass and color, 
lighting and arrangement, the human voice and the power of words, setting 
forth “the vitality of ideas and the pageantry of history, presenting the 
appeal of drama and the conviction of truth, ..as surely will be done 
tomorrow.” Then indeed our school children will be given vivid pictures 
that will reduce to their proper rank the fantastic and misleading “his- 
torical” creations of Hollywood. 

“Creative work is slow and arduous. High talent will be needed. But 
how can one count the cost as against a vital and glorious interpretation 
if the nation’s history? .. Most of us no doubt are familiar with the 
extensive work carried out during the past decade by the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury for the decoration of public buildings. In these 
murals many of the most eminent and promising American artists are 
represented. One in the Interior Building, by John Steuart Curry, is a 
scene that must have been common to thousands of families in the settle- 
ment of the western prairies under the terms of the Homestead Act. What 
would be more appropriate than to have this impressive and magnificent 
interpretive painting at the Homestead National Monument in Nebraska?” 

Mr. Appleman might well have had Nebraska in mind again when he 
expressed in his address (given at the Association's annual meeting last 
May) very timely thoughts on trailside markers and exhibits, which he 
considers indispensable appendages to any interpretive development of 
historic land. 

“Here again a new approach is needed, it seems to me. Such signs 
nd markers have tended to follow staid precedents, far too conservative 
in format and size.” They should make use of mass and color to challenge 
both eye and interest. “Mere size alone does not determine whether a thing 
is in good taste or bad. A huge canvas may be a superlative work of art. 
lo make a marker inconspicuous is to defeat the very purpose which 
postulates the need for it.” 

Most of us, he adds, abhor billboards and justly so. Yet one of these, 
artistically conceived (and so placed that the skeletal supports are con- 
cealed from every viewpoint), “may be the precise instrument needed for 
our purpose. Commercial billboards are objectionable because usually 
eaudy and tasteless and never in harmony with the functional use of the 
highway. Not so the artistic trailside exhibit. The vast difference between 
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the two must be recognized... In this respect Utah has the best and 
most effective highway markers I have seen, of billboard size, with texts 
relatively long but very well written.” Nor need the message of such 
markers be confined to the lettering. Graphic and visual arts can also be 
employed. 

“Several years of observation and thought have led me to believe that 
it is virtually impossible to give the desired service to the public, and to 
exploit to the fullest the significance of historical areas and their values 
tor the promotion of good citizenship, unless there is adequate development 


of visual aids that impress the human senses and understanding.” 


Historical Society Museums 


Of general interest to the readers of this Magazine, and of special im- 
terest to the staff of this office who recognize our shortcomings and chafe 
under our limitations (financial and otherwise), is the article on “Exhibi- 
tion Ideals” in The Museum News of May 1, 1043. Now, with the definite 
prospect of an adequate building for the Society’s own use and planned to 
meet its own needs, we gather fresh energy and inspiration and look ahead 
to better things than have ever been possible bfore — not only for the Ne 
braska State Historical Society but in cooperation with the County 
Societies whose wide-awake members, though few, have labored faithfully 
and against heavy odds to “Preserve from the Past what will be valued 
in the Future.” The briefest digest is printed below. You who visit the 
Museum are urged to give us your suggestions, criticisms, and bright 
ideas generally for development as the Nebraska Society, with gradually 
expanding funds, moves on toward the New Day of which we have dreamed 
so long —and often so hopelessly. 

Dr. Daniel Tower, Director of the Fitchburg (Massachusetts) Art 
Center, wrote: 

Museums have definite opportunities and obligations for the con- 
venience of their visitors which are often neglected. It is impossible to 
draw up a set of rules applicable to all museums, but it is possible to 
enumeraie certain ideals to be aimed at. Great strides have been made in 
the last ten years, but there is still much to be done. 

The museum visitor has all sorts of questions, and he deserves to 
have these questions answered. His first is, “What are these?” His an 
swer should not be delayed. Next, he asks, “What is it? Who made it, 
and why? When was it made? What is it made of? Why did the artist 
or designer make it as he did? How extensively was it used, and what 
improvements did it lead to?’ 

To many people, the answers generally given to these questions are 
only teasers, if interest has been aroused in the object. The minimum of 
information needs amplification. Technical words which the layman does 
not understand should be avoided. Labeling is not a difficult task if ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of the observer. The best labels answer the 
most obvious questions in the most direct and simple way. 

Many museums have done a great deal of research on their collections 
and published their findings in monthly bulletins and expensive volumes. 
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Only a small percentage of visitors take advantage of either of these. The 
most satisfactory solution to the problem seems to be a set of mimeographed 
pamphlets from which the visitor can make his own selection, refer to 
as he studies the objects of his particular interest, and carry away with 
him if he wishes. The expense is not great, but it does accomplish the 
purpose. [And this can be done quite easily in the Nebraska Museum. ] 

There are many types of museum visitor. There is the label reader, 
the catalogue reader, the lover of beautiful objects and fine specimens who 
hates all labels. All of these groups must be satisfied if the museum is 
to have universal appeal. Yet brevity and simplicity are prime virtues, 
and an array of labels may exhaust as well as inspire. 

What is the feeling of the visitor as he walks out of the museum? Is 
it one of unsatisfied curiosity, bewilderment, indifference, or the satisfac- 
tion of something learned, a new door opened? 


Historical Wartime Losses by 
Misguided Salvage Efforts 


In The Museum News of February 15 last is another thought-provok- 
ing article from the National Park Service that must be passed on to 2 
wider circle of readers. This is by Ned J. Burns, Chief of the Museum 
Division, who says: 

We are witnessing today a repetition of some of the well-intentioned 
but misguided efforts in salvage which occurred in 1917-18. . . While 
everyone is zealously delivering to the junk collectors tons of discarded 
attic hoards, extra vigilance should be exercised to rescue the grain of 
wheat in the bushel of chaff. . . 

Truckloads of all types of objects are hastily being sent away for 
salvage with little or no thought as to their historic or cultural value. 
Wth them will go an unknown number of irreplaceable things we will 
regret losing in the years to come. Then, just as now, every research 
student will regret the gaps in the story which he could easily have bridged 
had not the original evidence and records been lost. In the need of the 
present emergency, sight should not be lost of the future. Those of us 
who know how hard it is to obtain worthwhile exhibits cannot witness 
unmoved a photograph in Life showing a naval cannon of the War of 1812 
on its way to the melting furnace. . . The insignificant amount of scrap 
this cannon yields is hardly comparable with its future value as a piece of 
objective historic evidence. 

That much of value in the way of records is now being destroyed is 
attested by librarians collecting books for use by our armed forces. Rare 
volumes have been found whose sale price has materially aided this 
laudable work. The commercial value of rare items is insignificant. The 
really important thing is that objects of irreplaceable nature are getting by 
the sorters. Appeals have been made that scientific journals be not sent 
in as junk but saved for replacing losses in European libraries after the 
war. This is an example of the even greater importance of saving his- 
torical documents, photographs, manuscripts and other unique items whose 
loss can rever be replaced. Furniture, costumes, machinery — these are 
among the tangible evidences of historical wealth whose conservation is 
important. For if a military effort results only in a military victory, it 
must be hollow if meanwhile we suffer irretrievable loss of many of the 
very things we have started out to preserve. 
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In Wisconsin, “sentiment plays its part as scrap heaps increase in size. 
The five bronze Civil War cannons in Camp Randall, Madison, have caused 
great controversy. The fifty-year-old Montfort school bell was loaded on 
a truck and rang out its farewell song while it was driven through the 
village streets en route to the scrap heap.” So reports the /Iisconsin Mag 
azine of History. When will the old Liberty Bell be taken for salvage? 


Museum for Farmers 


It is not our fault that The Museum News is so full of meat for 
Nebraska readers as to bring its name into these pages more frequently 
than any other. The issue of May 15 gives the provocative suggestion of a 
Farmers’ Museum near Cooperstown, New York, “housed in a_ barn 
and adjacent buildings given to the State Historical Society by Stephen 
C. Clark. . . After the necessary cleaning and repairs, the former granary 
and hay loft will be ready for installation of exhibits. Movable partitions 
are being installed.” 

Since this plan works in New York State, why not in Nebraska? It 


‘ould, no doubt, but for the war and its salvage drives. 


Natural Sciences in the Museum 


In these years of war and post-war planning the president of the 
American Museum of Natural History comes forward with new ideas for 
exhibition deserving careful reflection along much more than the exhibi- 
tional line. The Museum News of May 15 quotes from his report: 


\merica spends more wealth per capita annually on education than any 
other nation in the world. What concerns the museum is the rigidity, 
conservatism, and narrowness of a system which does not take in the 
Natural Sciences as an essential part. We here, through contacts wil) 
hundreds of thousands of visitors, have become concerned over the gen 
eral ignorance and misinformation about Nature and Man and the kind 
of person Man is on scientific analysis. For example, biologists and 
inthropologists know that save for a comparatively few primitive tribes, 
races and tte cultures they produce are not “superior” or “inferior.” 
They are different.. The different attributes of peoples, their skills, ways 
of thinking, social customs and adaptations —largely the rseult of en- 
vironment, parental care, terrain, climate and food — should be respected. 
It is even important for us to learn to like these differences. Furthermore, 
scientists believe that Man and his cultures develop best under conditions 
of comparative freedom of expression, thought and action. 

The museum believes that the reconstruction of our educational sys- 
tem will be one of the great tasks for the New World, and that the 
natural sciences must have a prominent, indeed a fundamental part. This 
can be achieved by lectures, publications, broadcasts, and new exhibition 
techniques. 

The American Museum already has a splendid Hall of the Biology of 
Birds, and is planning other halls devoted to Geology and Fossil Inverto- 
brates, to North American Mammals, to Forestry and Botany, and two 
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that are quite new and introductory to the rest: Hal! of the Landscape 
in the region of New York City; and of the Epic of Mankind which 


(again quoting Mr. Osborne), is 


designed to create an understanding of the elements and foundations 
of human culture and the dynamics of the civilization to which we belong. 

One part of the hall would be devoted to our own civilization from the 
Indian economy before the white man’s arrival, through social and eco- 
romic organization and the technical methods developed by the settlers, 
through their modifications in the subsequent era of the pioneer fringe, 
and on to the final development of our modern industrial civilization of 
today. 


These various digests of articles recounting the work of museums in 
the East have been and are being printed here with an eye to the future 
development of our State and County historical societies. Wishful thinking 


and post-war planning, as it were. 


The Children’s Museum 
The importance of maintaiving these institutions, or at least of bear 
ing children in mind when planning any museum, is clearly set forth in the 


same issue by an authority of long experience. 


The children’s museum has a special appeal in these troubled times. 
; The child's eternal questions are: “Why?” “What's the reason?” 
“What's that and where did it come from?” In his own museum he 
finds the answers, and best of all he finds them for himself. He is shown 
how to go bravely adventuring into new fields of knowledge. His eager 
curiosity about his world, so full of mysteries and all things new, is 
satisfied. He has the thrill of discovery, the joy of knowledge, the ex- 
citment of widening horizons. He finds a rich new world of interests in 
which to live. 

The children’s museum is the interpreter of a child’s own environment 
which becomes for him alive with new meanings. To fill every day full 
to the brim of color and significance is the best safeguard that can be 
given to any human being, a talisman for living a happy balanced life. 

\ walk under the trees he calls by name, a glimpse of birds known 
by note and flight, the passing of a butterfly he recognizes, the gleam of a 
mineral where a new subway is being tunneled — these things called com- 
monplace become to him exciting experiences. 

To learn in childhood to love truth, to face reality, to have inner re- 
sources and deep interests in the world of ideas, is to wear a shield and 
buckler. .. One day a boy of twelve was conducting a younger friend 
through the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. As they emerged from the 
Evolution room he was heard to say, “Here I have shown you the evolu- 
tion of animals; now I am going to take you upstairs and show you the 
evolution of man,” and they went on to the room of World History. The 
whele covcept of evolution was in that boy’s mind. What fruitful thoughts 
2nd deeds may spring from that tiny seed, who can predict? 


“Museum Children and the War” is another article in The Museum 
Vews (6/1/43) that revives in this office the bi-monthly urge to reprint 
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in full: we can only urge all who are interested to read in full the source 
of these inspiring excerpts. True, Nebraska has no Brooklyn; neither has 
the heart of childhood any geographical limitations upon its inchoate hun- 


gers, its eager responses. Read! 


Probably the chief difference between an adult museum and one for 
children is the fact that the one is built around its collections and the 
other is built around its public. .. The children at last have taken over 
their own. 

The Brooklyn Children’s Museum lived through the last world war. 
We have no dobut that it will survive this one. .. For children have a 
great many special needs in time of war. They long for some sense of 
security. They must have the feeling of being wanted; and even more, 
the feeling of being needed. They are going to grow up faster now, . . 
then let us help them do it, naturally and unself-consciously. Science can 
mean a lot to boys and girls because it gives them an absorbing interest, 
more fascinating than unrelated facts. It develops clear-thinking and 
tolerance, for science is incompatible with hatred or prejudice or dis- 
honesty. 

Looking back, I wonder why we worry so much about maintaining 
the morale of children. What they have done for the morale of our staff 
is nothing short of a miracle. .. When retrenchment became necessary, 
they refused to accept it. “Why can’t we help?” .. We called for volun- 
teers. Seventy-five responded in the first week, and because of the number 
wanting to help, the services of each one were limited. It isn’t just the 
work they do that is important, though much of it is hard work. They 
are doing something of far greater value for themselves. They are get- 
ting a sense of sharing. They are learning something very real about co- 
operation, which means an appreciation of other people’s abilities as 
well as their own. They are finding out what reliability means, and why 
it is important to stick to a job. More and more of them come long dis- 
tances and bring their lunches, gladly doing what they can to keep their 
museum going. The spirit of it has spread out into the community. In 
short, the war is drawing the museum and the community more closely 
together. 

But there is more than the present to be considered. We must look 
ahead to that brave new world which weary adults are hoping will emerge 
from this chaos. Their maps and diagrams for the future will have little 
meaning if today’s crop of youngsters fail to hold precious those ideals 
for which our country is now at battle. . . So, if we can encourage them 
to feel there is something bigger than themselves to live for, we need not 
be too humble about the role which museums must inevitably play in 
shaping the future. 


Michigan’s Capitol Expansion 


Under June 1 dateline The Museum News carries this challenging 
item : 


A Michigan post-war program for expansion at the capitol in Lansing, 
for which eight million dollars has been provided by the legislature, will 
include quarters for the State Historical Museum, State Archives, and 
State Historical Library. Blue prints for the project are now being made 
by the State Administration Board, which will administer the funds. The 
Michigan Historical Commission is gathering data for that part of the 
project touching the historical work. 
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The Oregon Plan 


For the Observance of the 
Old Oregon Trail Centennial 
1843 - 1943 


[wo closely-linked events in American history are to be commemo 
rated in 1943. That year marks the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
fourding of the first American civil government west of the Rockies. 

It was on Mey 2, 1843, that a small group of settlers gathered on the 
banks of the Willamette River, declared their independence and set up a 
Provisional Government of the American plan for the “Oregon Country.” 

During the autumn of that year, a train of covered wagons, bearing 
about one thousand men, women and children, rolled down the slopes of 
the Blue Mountains to re-enforce that infant government and to give 
assvrance that the American flag would continue to fly on the shores of the 
Pacific. 

The actors in this heroic pioneer drama came from practically every 
state east of the Mississippi River. They had carried our American civili- 
vation across the continent and they made the final strokes which gave 
us a two-ocean country. 

Every state in our Union is vitally interested in these history-shaping 
events of 1843. Like the compact made on the Mayflower, like those 
events occurring at Plymouth Rock, Independence Hall, Old South Church, 
the Alamo ard Sutter's Fort, the First Free Homestead in Nebraska, they 
are an intrinsic part of our great national heritage. It is important that 
they be taught in their vibrant truthfulness to the youth of America. 

It is vital to the future of our nation that these things be not forgotten. 
There never was a time when these stirring stories of American courage, 
vision and independence should be more convincingly told. 

Our 1943 Centennial offers a matchless opportunity to tell the youth of 
America the great story of the carrying of our nation “from sea to 
shining sea.” In this epic are stirring tales of our Indians, our explorers, 
mountain men, missionaries and home-building settlers who made the 
co-cuest of our great West. 

Here is a chance for teachers to enrich and vitalize their work in 
geo?raphy, history, English, nature study, art, music, manual training 
and domestic science. In a word, here is a golden opportunity to teach 
our American youth what it cost the pioneers to put the stars in our flag. 
f action has been prepared for the use of 


\ definite yet flexible plan « 
teachers and any others desiring guidance in such a program. Address 


The Oregon Council, American Pioneer Trails Association, 1775 Broad- 


way, New York. 
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Independence, Wyoming 
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“The Life More Abundant” 


William Henry Jackson, veteran of the Civil War, “bull-whacker, 
mule-skinner and vaquero on historic trails,” son of Prairie Schooner 
pioneers and himself the outstanding, far-famed pioneer photographet 
and artist of The West, stepped onto the most glorious of all trails on 
June 30, 1942, active to the very last week of his amazing ninety-nine 
vears when an accident struck him down. Our first opportunity to recog 
nize bis passing in these pages came with the publication of the Catalogue 
Issue, but space did not permit the use of a cut made for that issue from 
the 1030 photo kere shown, taken in Wyoming on one of his annual 
Western trips. Nor did space allow publication of any part of the very 
characteristic passages from his autobiography Time Exposure which 
follow. They give, as nothing else can do, an insight into the nature of 
this man who is loved and honored as a native son in every one of the states 
that krew his eager labors for the permanent pictorial record of the 
vanishing history 

It was in 1898, when “something new had already begun to stir,” 
that Mr. Jackson moved his family to Detroit. In the chapter “I Retire,” 


he wrote: 


‘After so many years of work in the open, I turned gladly, even en- 
thusiastically, to a routine career. For one thing, it was a much easier 
ife. going to an office every day, and working with men who knew their 
‘ait so thoroughly that all I had to do was to organize their output. For 
avot*er, there was the almost novel pleasure of living with my own fam 
ily, of sittirg at the table with my wife and daughters, of taking them to 
the theater, and of going with them on little trips to near-by resorts. 

“Then there was the engrossing experience of looking on during the 
vrowth of ove of the great industrial centers of America. . . I clearly re- 
coll my first reaction to the automobile: What a fine way to get around 
wit a camera! 

“It was not until | established my new home that | grew accustomed 
to the daily sight of those first high-wheeled contraptions, with one 
cylinder motors under the seats and with buggy dashboards, chugging and 
backfring and stolling along the dusty streets. By 1880, Mr. Robert F 
Olds was boldly offering his cars for sale. Horses had begun to stop 
hyine at snorting horseless carriages when, in 1904, a city census showed 
that more than 2,0c0 men were employed in the flourishing new industry. 

“Five years after that nearly 20,000 of the 45,000 residents of Detroit 
were automotive workers, 415,000 cars reached the market, and the most 
vio'ent deplorers of a mechanized age were ruefully admitting that the 
wtorobile might be here to stay. I had accepted that fact three or four 
veers earlier, when I turned in my bicycle for a Ford runabout. Among 
the major accomplishments of my life was learning, after the age of sixty. 
to pilot an early model T 

“In the flash of almost universal prosperity that came after the World 
War” (his beloved wife had died just before the Armistice), “our busi- 
ness flourished mightily Despite the growing competition, the Detroit 
Prblishing Company turned out millions of postal cards and thousands 
f true copies of the Old Masters 

“The general business recession of 1920-21, however. was a blow from 


| 
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which we were never able to recover. . . . and 1924 brought us to the end 
f our rope. My investment of course disappeared, and, at the age ot 
eighty-one, | found myself without either capital or any certain means ot 
livelihood. It wasn't exactly an encouraging situation. ; 

“That fall I packed up my books, papers and sketches and started 
East. I had a lot of plans. I wanted to get back to my painting again - 
to bring my journals up to date, and to see some of my old friends. So 


decided to make Washington my headquarters. . . It was the first time in 
my life that | was able to afford the luxury of concentrating on any 
work that wasn’t closely bound up with my bread and butter. 1 could 


spend whole days in the Library and the Museum. I could linger in the 
Smithsonian. And | could have access to the Department of the Interior 
for whatever material | required in my writing and painting. . . I found 
myself gradually attaining to a position of some knowledge and would 
occasionally be called into consultation by museums or asked to illustrate 
magazine articles and books. 

“None of this added greatly to my income; but every little bit was 
welcome ; and, before long, it meant the difference between bare subsistence 
nd reasonable comfort. After the wind-up of the Detroit business | 
found myself with some little cash coming to me for back salary. Most 
f this I invested in common stocks, and, for a time, found myself with 
what has so eloquently been called a paper profit.’ But suddenly some 
thing happened. 1 don’t know quite what it was— but something hap 
pened and then | was a shorn lamb, with very little between me and the 
cold, cold world save my soldier's pension 

“When a man ts eighty-five, he cannot seriously expect to land a new 
ob. Yet that is exactly what I did. On my frequent trips to New York 
to consult with Dr. Howard R. Driggs” (the two were working on The 
Pioneer Photographer), “1 often encountered Ezra Meeker the man who 
had started for the Oregon country by ox-team in 1851, hewed himself a 
omestead, and, in 1905, when he was seventy-five, dedicated the rest of 


is life to the marking and perpetuation of the Oregon Trail \ hard 
itiving, autocratic gentleman in his middle nineties when I first came to 
row him, ‘Uncle Ezra,’ thirteen years my senior, took a fancy to me; 


wr perbaps I should say, simply, that he preferred to deal with a ‘seasoned’ 
nian instead of with the whipper-snappers of sixty and seventy who sur- 
rounded him. When Meeker died, just prior to his ninety-eighth birthda 
lor. Driggs succeeded him as president of the Oregon Trail Memorial 
Association and I was named Research Secretary. Early in 1929 I moved 
to New York to begin work. Nothing could have pleased me so well. It 
was work that I was well prepared to do. It enabled me to keep on 
traveling extensively. And it carried a comfortable little salary. During 
t'e following years | passed my winters in New York and my summers in 
the West. I addressed meetings from New York to Oregon. I visited all 
my old haunts, as well as many places I had never seen before. In those 
years I turned out hundreds of water-color sketches and at least a score 
if sizable oil paintings. . .’ 


\t the close of this chapter devoted to what Mr. Jackson evidently re 
garded as a period of leisure, he started another chapter headed, “I Go t 
Work.” He wrote: 


“On my way back from the West in August, 1935, I stopped off in 
Washington to take part in a little ceremony. The 75th anniversary of 
the Pony Express had just been marked by three hundred Boy Scouts rid- 
ing in relays over the old route from Sacramento to St. Joe. The message 
they were carrying to the President was then flown from the Missouri 
River to Washington, and I was one of the men who rode in the plane 
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“The following day I dropped in at the Department of the Interior to 
see some of my old friends. That visit ended with my receiving one of 
the most important commissions of my career. The Director of the Na 
tional Par's Service asked me to undertake a series of murals to memor- 
ialize the early days of the Geological Survey. I assured him that nothing 
could make me happier, and on the very next day I was ‘sworn in’ as a 
member of the Service. : 

“I was expected to complete four 30 x 60 canvases tor permanent 
lisplay in the rew Interior Building, and there they hang today, One 
vear was allowed, and I was to be paid $150 a month. . . [n addition, | 
painted half a dozen 25 x 30's in oil and more than forty water-colors ; 
most of them have been distributed among national-park museums, It 
was one of the most gratifying tasks of my life. . . 

“In 1937, after an active winter, while doing a little window shopping 
i Cheyenre, | tripped over an open cellar door and landed on my back on 
the corcrete floor ten feet below. For a full month | was compelled to 
keep to my bed with several fractured vertebrae. . . . and guarded against 
overdoing things during the following months. I wanted to be in the best 
possible condition when the 75th anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg 
rolled around.” 

t’'e was. In March he went to Washington for a reception when his 
murals were put on display; and again in May for Memorial Day exer- 
cises. “I flew from Arlington to Gettysburg. and had the novel experi 
erce of broadcasting from the air.” In 1938 he went to Scottsbluff for 
the meeting of the Oregon Trail Memorial Association, and motored with 
the Trail party over the old Pony Express route. In 1939 he “covered very 
comp'etely” the two great fairs: “Treasure Island” in San Francisco and 
‘The World of Tomorrow” in New York. He visited his son and the 
three children, and signed the contract to publish Time Exposure. “It was 
as varied and rewarding a summer as I can remember,” he added 


“From that time forward my principal concern has been the prepara- 
tion of manuscript, the completion of drawings, . . but I have still 
fovnd time to do a few other things. I have managed to give occasional 
illustreted tal!s. I have been able to take a few trips —to Washington, in 
March, for a preliminary showing of my early Survey photographs prior 
to a snecial month’s display; to Detroit in April to spend my birthday with 
my daughter; then back to Washington to appear in a sound reel recording 
the Survey exhibit. And, as always, I have been able to spend three or 
forr evenings a week with my friends. . . . It has all been very pleasant. 
this business of growing old. I have been one of the fortunate.” 


People used to ask, “How do you manage to keep going He usually 


answered with a laugh, saying, “I always have something to do tomorrow.” 
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Contributors 


Jupce THurMAN A. SMitH of Taylor, long-time editor of the Loup 
County Clarion, came into being somewhere along the shores of beautiful 
Lake George in York State. Much later, like certain other Nebraska 
writers and publishers, he yielded to the spell of the Sand Hills whose 
beauty is that of the mysterious desert, concealing but remembering. This 
may explain why archeology is one of his hobbies. It is of the Sand Hills 
that he often sings, and it is sandhill poetry that gave him place on the 
May program of Nebraska Writers’ Guild and brought one of those vivd 


word-pictures to this issue. 


REVEREND JOHN MiLton PHILLIPs is pastor of the First Central Con- 
gregational Church at Omaha since 1938. He is a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins; Illinois College; Boston University of Theology; studied philos- 
ophy in Harvard Graduate School; has been teacher in the Babson In- 
stitute in Wellesley, Massachusetts, and held important pastorates in 
churches east and west. He served in the Illinois National Guard three 


years and has been active in the important social movements of his time. 


Bayarp H. Paine was born in Painesville, Ohio in 1872. He gradu- 
ated from the Grand Island (Nebraska) High School in_ 1889 
ard subsequently from Northwestern University and the University of 
Michigan. He was Assistant Principal of the Grand Island schools; 
Court Reporter; admitted to the Nebraska Bar in 1904. He was Judge 
of the Eleventh District Court from 1916 to 1930 and has been Associate 
Justice of the Nebraska Supreme Court since 1930. 

Judge Paine has been actively interested in historical and literary 
work in Nebraska. He was one of the editors of the History of Hall 
County and has made important contributions to the Frontier and Indian 
history of Nebraska in books and magazine articles. 


FRANK J. MuNnpaAy was born at Princeton, Illinois, August 30, 1878 
He is a graduate of the University of Nebraska; delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention at Chicago in 1932: member of the State Normal 
College Board. He has served as judge in the Tenth Judicial District 
since 1933. 

Judge Munday has been actively interested in historical studies of 
Nebraska and has contributed in public addresses and writings, especially 


to that part of the state where he has resided. 


Tueopvere Lowe, Jr.. was born March 30, 1886, at North Platte. His 
father came to North Platte as a member of the United States Army in 
1873 and was closely associated with the military and Indian affairs in 
Western Nebraska all his life. Theodore grew up at North Platte, served 
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in the employment of the Union Pacific Railway, was Lincoln County Clerk 
from 1922 to 1935, and since then actively engaged in real estate and 
public affairs. He is one of the best informed men living on Western 
Nebraska affairs of all kinds. 


Winter Night 


In starched white stiffness the fields 
Are sleeping under the music 
Of the weird winds of night. 


Snow-wrapped sandhills, lighted by the 
Moon's pale glow and the dust of stars, 
Rest in solitude. 


Unclad and lean, 

Sentinel cottonwoods stand guard 

(A windbreak row), 

Casting dim shadows across the snow. 


A coyote, muzzle up-pointed toward moon's light, 
Stands in eerie cry 

Etched against the sky: 

\ silhouette upon the screen of night. 


— Thurman A. Smith. 























HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska History issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6 x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are twenty-two volumes (84 
issues) up to November 1, 1942. Total number of printed pages, 
4,725; of maps and illustrations, 912. 

The grand total of all the publications issued by this Society is 
13,185 pages, 1,135 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of the ownership, management and circulation of NEBRASKA 
History, A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as 
required by act of Congress of August 24, I9I2. 

Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager—Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation—1,360; edition 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders—none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of October, 1942. 
Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires July 18, 1047.) 
































Take Notice!! 


Do Not Destroy Nebraska’s War Time His- 
tory, nor the records of her heroic frontier. 


Take Counsel with your Nebraska State His- 
torical Society before disposing of 
“waste” paper. 





Publications on Nebraska 


Nebraska Old and New: History, Stories, Folklore 
By Addison E. Sheldon, Ph. D. 


This is a textbook that children love to study 
and their elders like to read and dramatize. 
Written by one who loves children and loves 
Nebraska. Illustrations; Index; Topics; Ques- 
tions. Price $1.40 postpaid from this office. 


Crazy Horse—Mari Sandoz 


The latest book of this gifted Nebraska girl. 
For its setting, the fresh pungent odor of the 
Pine Ridge; the buffalo-grass carpet of the 
Great Plains; the dazzling distances of the 
sandhills. For its central figure, the greatest 
American Indian commander of cavalry. For 
its deeper study, the mind of the primitive 
Plains Indian—unfathomed by most writers on 
the Indian life. 

Printed by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Price $3.50. May be ordered through 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 
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